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PREFACE 

The student of the New Testament cannot but 
realize that the idea which is everywhere fundamen- 
tal is that of the Kingdom of God. It was primary 
with Jesus himself, and when we look beneath the 
surface it was no less so with Paul and the later 
teachers. Nothing is so necessary for the tmder- 
standing of our religion as to grasp something of the 
meaning of this central idea. 

The chief aim of the present book is to determine 
how Jesus conceived of the KiMdom ^f Gpd. For 
this purpose there must first be some inquiry into the 
origin and earlier history of the conception; and too 
often this has been deemed sufficient. It is assumed 
that Jesus understood the hope of the Kingdom in its 
traditional Jewish form, and that when this has been 
ascertained we have the key to his whole message. 
An effort has been made in the present book to indi- 
cate the main directions in which his teaching was 
developed by his followers. Their thought, expressed 
though it is in very different language, is usually the 
best commentary on his own. 
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PREFACE 


In the course of this study I have been impressed 
more than ever with the depth and many-sidedness of 
Jesus’ message, and am painfully aware of the inade- 
quacy of my brief exposition. Its limitations are due, 
I would hope, not merely to lade of knowledge and 
insight, but to an honest desire to find nothing in the 
Gospel records which is not there. 

E. F. Scott. 

New York 
January, 1930 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 




CHAPTER I 


The Historical Background 

(1) the Old Testament Conception 
It seems almost impossible to define the Christian 
"gospel.” Sometimes it is identified with our religion 
as a whole, sometimes with some element in it which 
is regarded as central. To accept the gospel is to 
believe in the Atonement, or the love of God, or the 
revelation in Christ, or the fact of human brother- 
hood. Yet it is well to remember that the word which 
is now used so loosely had, at the outset, a meaning 
which was clearly understood. "Jesu s came in to G^- 

of Kingdom of God 
and saying. The time is fulfilled and the Kii^dom pf 
God is at hand.” This, in its origin, was the Chris- 
tian flli^ssage! It was to undergo a marvelous devel- 
opment, in the teaching of Jesus himself and in the 
later thought of the church; but the "good. jMtw#’'" 
has alwajs been e|i§^S^y, wbat ifc.was, ai; 
'aimouncf^ent of the Kingdom of God. 

It is evident from the manner in which Jesus made 
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12 THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

the ajonouncement that he took up an idea which 
was already familiar. He did not explain what he 
meant by the Kingdom, for he could assume that all 
his hearers were looking forward to it. Their hope 
for it had newly been quickened by John, the 
and it has sonietimes been held that since Jesus 
repeated the earlier proclamation, almost in the same 
words, he must have begun his work as a disciple 
of John. Such a theory is needless, for there was 
nothing new or peculiar in the idea of the Kingdom. 
The people had responded to John for no other rea-> 
son than that he seemed to confirm their own secret 
hope. They had long been thinking of the Kingdom 
and wondering when it would come, and a prophet 
had now arisen who declared that it was close at 
hand. The hope of the Kingdom was bound up with 
the religion of Israel, and, in one form or another, 
it lies at the heart of every religion. Men have always 
been conscious, however dimly, of a great end ift 
which all things will at last find their consutnmation.| 
Without some faith of this kind religion, and life 
itself, would have no basis or meaning. Before we 
can make anything of Jesus’ teaching we need to 
realize that he did not start from a conception which 
had sprung up in his own mind, or in some given 
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time or environment. His message has appealed to 
all men because the hope of the Kmgdpm, taken in 
its larger sense, is common to all mankind. 

In the religion of Israel, however, we must seek 
for the immediate origin of the idea of Jesus. Its 
roots may be traced to the belief, characteristic of al- 
most all Semitic religions, that the god was king of 
the territory in which he was worshiped. The god, 
in many instances, had no proper name but was simply 
known as "the King” — Moloch or Melkart or Baal. 
In this manner Jahveh was King of Israel. "When a 
human king was finally chosen it was in face of a 
strong protest from the prophet Samuel, supported, 
it would seem, by a large body of the people. The 
idea persisted, long after the royal house was firmly 
established, that the reigning king was only the vice- 
roy of the invisible one. It was this belief that 
secured liberty to the prophets, and gave weight to 
their utterances. They came forward in the name of 
Jahveh, the true King of Israel. They disclosed his 
will and insisted that he must be obeyed, since apart 
from him the earthly kmg possessed no real au- 
thority. 

In its origin, therefore, die belief in a divine king- 
ship |[^"mpob the same tneWig for Israel as for 
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^other Semitic peoples. Jahvefa was the ruler and pro- 
tector of die nation, assisted its armies in batde, 
imposed certain laws and ordinances to which it must 
submit. But from the outset there was one all-impor- 
tant difference between Jahveh and the neighboring 
gods. His peculiar attribute was rightgQji^SS?, and 
from this it followed that his interest could not be 
confined to the success of Israel. He favored his 
people on condition that they were faithful to a moral 
law, and if they transgressed it he would turn against 
them. "With growing reflection on the nature of 
Jahveh as a righteous God it was perceived that his 
kingship must extend far beyond the borders of 
Israel. Inasmuch as he stood for the cause of right 
all nations were accountable to him, even though they 
worshiped other gods. It was not doubted that these 
alien gods had a real eitistence, and ruled over their 
own peoples as Jahveh over his, but Jahvdfi was 
somehow paramount, since he represffifea that moral 
ofdef K>''^vfattitir’all''lKm were bo und to s ubmit. Israel 
hja<^^BeSB‘3ffi8rea'1E^a, uniqije God, who was known 
as yet only by his own people but was none the less 
King of the whole earth. The day was coming when 
all nations would own his sovereignty. 

Out of this conviction arose the further one that 
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the God of Israel was the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Israel, to be sure, was by no means sin- 
gular in so regarding its God. Every race has devel- 
oped some kind of cosmology in which the beginning 
of things and the operation of all natural forces are 
connected with its own divinities. The creation story 
in Genesis can be traced back to much older narra- 
tives in which Babylonian or Egyptian deities were 
described as making the world. But the Hebrew peo- 
ple could feel that the claim of Jahvdi was on a dif- 
ferent footing. He was the God of righteousness, — 
the upholder of that moral order which must be the 
basis of the universe. God’s work in creation is the 
theme of some of the grandest passages in the Old 
Testament, and it is always associated with his otber 
work of maintaining righteousness. Just as Greek 
tfaouj Ejht assu med that Reas on w a s the pri nciple 

on the rpQtaLlaw, In, the God who upheld that law 
it discovered the Maker of the world. And as he 
had created he also governed it. Sometimes he is 
himself regarded as directing the stars and winds and 
Eghtnings; more often he appears as the Lord of 
an infinite host of spirits who execute his will. He 
dwells iQ heaven and from that height keeps watch 
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over his creation and orders it according to his 
will. 

Thus from the idea of Jahvdi as King of Israel 
arose that of the one God, who reigns ovef all nations 
■ and who made and governs the universe. There was 
one problem, however, whidi forced itself on the 
Hebrew thinkers, and out of their effort to answer it 
emerged that hope of the Kingdom of God which 
Judaism was to bequeath to Quristianity. If God is 
the universal King why is he acknowledged only in 
Israel? Above all, why does he permit his own peo- 
ple to be subjeaed by nations that refuse to own 
him? The prophets and psalmists are always grap- 
pling with this problem, and arrive, by different 
paths, at the same solution. As yet God is only known 
in Israel, but through Israel he will assert his uni- 
versal kingship. His dealings with Israel are all 
direaed to this end. By the afflictions which he lays 
on his people he is cleansing them and training them 
in faidifulness, so that th^ may be worthy of their 
great destiny. On the higher levels of prophecy the 
purified Israel of the future is conceived as attraa- 
ing all nations, by its high example, to the service of 
the one God. More often it is assumed that Israel 
when fully disciplined will be restored to God’s favor 
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and advanced by him to the sovereign place. As King 
of this preeminent people God will reign at last over 
the world. 

It is somewhat remarkable that-the^aictual term 
"Kingdom of Go3”'3o«*not occur in the Old Testa- 
ment. This may be simply a matter of accident, or is 
more probably due to the concrete style of Old Testa- 
ment language and thought. There is no attempt to 
formulate the idea of God’s Kingship in a set doc- 
trine. The writers are concerned with the actual fact 
that the world is ordered by a divine power, which 
can be no other than the God whom Israel worships 
as altogether wise and righteous. Although the ab- 
straa term is wanting the idea itself is everywhere 
present. "The Lord shall reign for ever and ever.” * 
"Thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the 
kings of the earth.* "The Holy One, the creator 
of Israel, your king.” * "As I live, saith the King, 
whose name is the Lord.” * "His kingdom ruleth 
over all.” * "The Lord sitteth as king for ever.” * 
Perhaps the idea comes to its fullest expression in 
the 143th Psalm, a late composition, in whidh the 
writer endeavors to gather up the substance of the 

^ Ex. 15:18. *13.43:15. ’Ps. 103:19. 

* 2 Kings, 19:15. * Jer. 46:18. * Ps. 29:10. 
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whole preceding Psalter. The truth which he 
fastens on as central is that of the Kingship of 
God. "They shall speak of the glory of thy King- 
dom and talk of ihy power, to make known to the 
sons of men his mighty acts and the glory of the 
majesty of his kingdom. Thy kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations,” ^ It was inevitable that 
the later thinkers, reflecting on passages like these, 
which are scattered all through die Old Testament, 
should concentrate tbm.ia.Qne set phjcase, "the 
I^gdom of God.” 

The Old Testament conception, when we ,e:|miine it 
mMe^Oi^ty, has Mwsiyf a double aspe^^ (1) Qnme 
one hand it is assumed that God is aJheatfy King. 
He made the world and governs it in righteousness. 
He is over all nations and uses them, although they 
are ignorant of him, as the instruments of his will. 
This faith in God’s sovereignty is the very comer 
stone of Old Testament religion. It gives meaning 
to the whole demand for confidence in God and 
entire obedience to his will. "The Lord is King, 
be the people never so impatient; he sitteth between 
the cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet.” This 

»Ps, I43;llff. 
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magnificent rendering in the old Prayer-book ver- 
sion* is true at least to the spirit of the religion 
which finds utterance in the Psalms. God is reigning 
now, above all the world’s tumult. In this knowl- 
edge his servants can trust him and wait on him 
patiently. (2) /On the other hand it is recognized 
that God’s kbgship lies in die future. He is the 
one true God, whose will must prevail; but as yet 
he is known only to his people. They look for a 
coming day when he will overcome all usurping 
powers and assert himself as King. So the prophets 
keep before them the vision of a new age when the 
reign of God will be fully manifest. In that happy 
time Israel will be exalted, the cause of justice will 
be established, the earth will be full of die glory 
of the Lord. Nature in that day will be restored 
to its pristine glory, and the wolf will lie down 
with the lamb, the catde will feed in large pastures^ 
the light of the moon will be as the light of the 
sun.* 

Behind this conception of a glorious future there 
doubdess lies an ancient Hebrew mythology which 
cannot now be reconstmaed in detail, diough traces 
of it may be discerned in many Old Testament 

• Ps. 99:1. • Is. ll:lff.; 30:23ff. 
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allusions. It was apparently believed that the course 
of the world would swing round again to the begin- 
ning, and that there would be a final consummation 
in which the conditions of Eden would return. 
These mythological ideas were probably derived 
from Babylonian religion and were reenforced in 
the later Old Testament age by influences that came 
in from other alien sources. In many religions we 
find the conception of a world<ycle, a succession 
of ages which run their period, each worse than the 
one before it, until the wheel has made its full circle 
and the end is merged in the beginning. This belief 
is familiar to everyone in classical poetry and phi- 
losophy. The ages of silver and bronze have given 
place to the pitiless age of iron in which our lot is 
cast, but beyond it lies the Golden Age, with which 
die world began and to which it is returning. 
"Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascimr ordo.” A 
similar belief contributed to the shaping of the 
Hebrew concqjtion of the Kingdom of God, but 
this idea of a happier future inherent in the order 
of nature is blended, in the prophetic vision, with 
the moral convictions involved in Hebrew religion. 
Since God is righteous he is working for the viaory 


**yirgil. Eclogues, 4:2, 
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of righteousness. Since he has made a covenant with 
his people he will be true to it and at last bring them 
deliverance. He will reign from Mount Zion and 
all nations will serve him. King over a righteous 
people he will through them extend his dominion 
over the whole earth. 

The-Kkigdom.. pf God, dien, appears, in ,&e Old 
Testament under these two aspeas. It is at once a 
present reality and a hope which will only be realized 
in the glorious future. In the later history of. die 
idea we meet constandy with the same apparent con- 
tradiction, and in the teaching of Jesus, as we shall 
see, it has given rise to serious problems. It might 
appear, when one set of passages is marshaled against 
another, that he was inconsistent with himself, or 
tiiat our records are wholly at variance. But when 
we examine that Old Testament presentation in 
whidi the idea is set forth in its simplest form we 
can see that there is no real contradiction. In the 
future God will niake f^y immifest what he is In 
the present. His sovereignty exists now and has ever 
existed, as the sun shines always though it tnay be 
hidden by intervening clouds. The hope that God 
will reign is grounded in the confidence that he is 
reigning now. Believing that he is always on the 
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throne his people can look for the time when he will 
overthrow all opposing powers and declare himself 
King. 


(2) The Persian Influence 
At this! point it is necessary to take some account 
of an influence which is already apparent in the 
later Old Testament books, and which was destined 
to transform the whole conception of the Kingdom. 
Hebrew religion, as has been indicated, was affeaed 
by other religions, one of which was of primary 
importance in the three or four centuries before 
Christ. For the earlier half of this period Palestine 
was included in the great Persian empire, and of 
all the alien governments to which the country has 
submitted from time to time this one appears to have 
been most willingly accepted. The political and 
commercial intercourse with Persia laid the way 
open to influences of a spiritual kind. A religion 
had arisen in Persia which must be reckoned, after 
that of Israel itself, as the noblest of all the ancient 
forms of faith. In its ethical fervor and its lofty 
spiritual temper the religion of Zoroaster had a real 
afSnity with that of the prophets. On its speculative 
side it had been molded, as the religion of Israel 
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had been, by the andent Babylonian beliefs. Thus 
it was easy, when the two religions were thrown 
hito dose contact; for Persian ideas to coalesce with 
Jwish. The foreign influence made itself chiefly 
felt in thought about the future and the unseen 
world. Persian religion was based on the theory of 
a conflia between two opposing powers, Good and 
Evil, Light and Darkness, Ahiura Mazda and Ahri- 
man. Men were called on to take their part in this 
holy war, and increase the power of Ahura Mazda 
by the threefold exerdse of "good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds.” T^ji^ eligion h as sometimes 
been de^tjed as^a mi^taphysical dualtJCT^ m 
the conflia of good and evil was accepted as an 
eternal one, involved m the very nature of all ’beangl . 
This, however, is to forget the e±ical interest whidh 
determined the whole teaching. The ethic was in- 
deed combined with a metaphysical mythology, but 
the ultimate viaory of the good was assumed to be 
certain, or rather the good alone was regarded, from 
an absolute point of view, as having real existence. 

The religion distinguished between two kinds of 
Time: on the one hand, "time of the long period,” 
embracing the whole history of the world; on the 
other hand "boundless time” or eternity. From this 
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eternal sphere all evil is utterly excluded; it emerges 
only within this episode of earthly time in which 
man’s lot is cast. During this period the powers of 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman are evenly balanced, so 
that all human effort carries weight in the decision of 
the issue. The period extends for twelve thousand 
years, and is divided into four ages, each of three 
thousand years. With the advent of Zoroaster the 
final age began, and will include three millennial 
periods. At the end of each of them will appear a 
Savior, who will gather to himself all who have 
striven for the good in the thousand previous years. 
The end of the final millennium will see the advent 
of a supreme Savior (Saoshyant), who will preside 
over the great transition from the temporal to the 
eternal. Ahura Mazda will achieve his victory and 
all who have served him will have their abode for- 
ever in his realm of light. The present world will 
be absorbed in another, the "Kingdom of Ahura,” 
±e "good kingdom,” the "kingdom of good thought, 
word and deed." It lies in the future, and the hope 
of it is the supreme motive for all right effort; yet 
in a sense it is already present. This idea is expressed 
mythologically in the strange doctrine of Khashthra 
Vairya, in which the "good kingdom” is personified. 
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Ahura Mazda is surrounded by six hi^ Spirits or 
Archangels (Amesha Spentas) who are conceived as 
dwelling in the planets. But while personal beings 
they represent the grand attributes of the supreme 
Lord, and die third in rank (after "good spirit” and 
"divine law”) is his "sovereignty.” Thus while the 
Kingdom is only to be realized at die end of the 
ages it exists already as a living power. It can be 
apprehended almost personally as one of die angelic 
ministers through whom God supports and directs 
his people. 

From th^^rief outline it wiU be apparent that 
PeKian religion offers many striking parallels to con- 
cep'tiOit^'diaf areTanuBaf to us ih”ju3aism. ' In^botih 
religions we have die doctrines of a future life, a 
Messiah, an adversary of God, angelic beings, a new 
age, a Kingdom of Goi The resemblances are so 
marked that some modern scholars have held that 
Jewish religion in its later phase was completely re- 
fashioned under the Persian influence, and that most 
of the beliefs which have come down to us in 
Chrisdanity are more Persian than Jewish.” In this 
view there is no doubt a measure of truth. The 

This view has been elaborated with immense learning but in a 
one-sided fashion by Von Gall, Basileia Theou, 
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Hebrew mind was not speculative and had never 
attempted to throw its great ideas into theological 
form. It welcomed the Persian speculations, as it 
afterwards did the Greek, for the purpose of develop- 
ing and formulating its own beliefs. But the debt 
to Persian thought must not be exaggerated. It 
becomes evident, on closer analysis, that almost all 
the ideas which might seem to be borrowed from 
Persia were already present in Hebrew religion. 
Little was derived from the alien source except a 
new mode of expression for these native ideas. In 
any case it needs always to be remembered that a 
belief cannot be transferred from one religion to 
another without undergoing a change of substance. 
Properly speaking there are no foreign elements in 
the later Judaism. Ideas that came in from without 
have all been assimilated, and serve only to mature 
and define the Hebrew beliefs. 

Jh seyeralj Kajf&jJiteJ PfJ s i this 

fuller deyeJtopweRt, to the Old Testament (:pnnspdon 
of Ae IQpg<Jc)m ,pf (1) A number of ideas 

which had hitherto remained separate could now 
be apprdhended in their unity. It is impressed on us 
in the earlier writings that in the service of God 
men will find life and happiness, they will attain 
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to the true wisdom, they will advance the good of 
Israel and thereby of the world. As yet there was 
no means of summing uj>, under a single conception, 
all these motives which give meaning to religion. 
It was under, the Rersian indSuence that this synthesis 
yras achieved. Men are placed on this earth to take 
sides with God in his great warfare and share at 
last in his viaory. AE things would reach their 
fulfillment in the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
(2) The idea of the Kingdom could now be detached 
in some measure from purely national interests. It 
had arisen from the belief in Jahveh as King of 
Israel, and through all its later history this par- 
ticularism was stamped on it like a birthmark. Along 
with the thought of God as the world’s King there 
was always the assurance that his kingship would 
mean the exaltation of Israel. Yet in the later period 
the national hope tends to fall into the background. 
Israel will have a peculiar share in the blessedness 
of the future; this is assumed as self-evident. But 
increasing stress is laid on the larger implications 
of the hope. The deliverance of Israel comes to be 
regarded as only the prelude to the true reign of 
God. (3) The conception was lifted to the trans- 
cendental plane. In the Old Testament the Kingdom 
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is desaibed in tenns of eardily perfection and felicity. 
It will be ushered in by a king who springs from 
the house of David. It will have Jerusalem as its 
center, and will insure peace and justice and pure 
worAip for «dl nations. It will be accompanied with 
sudi conditions of nature as prevailed in the days of 
Eden. According to die later conception the King- 
dom will involve the diange of the whole present 
order into another. God -will interpose by way of 
miracle and create everything anew. _The scene of 
the Kingdom will be either heaven itself or an earth 
transformed into the likeness of heaven. It is here, 
perhaps, that the Pasian strain of thought is most 
indubitable. 

The Old Testament picture of the future even 
when it is touched with mythological colors always 
keeps close to earthly realities. The new age is con- 
ceived as one which will come by natural process 
and perfect the things we know. For the later 
thinkers the Kingdom is wholly supernatural. The 
world of darkness gives place, as in Persian religion, 
to the world of light. (4) It was from Persia that 
Judaism took over the imaginative forms under 
which die coming of the Kingdom was now con- 
ceived. We hear of angelic powers engaged on the 
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side of God or against him; of a series of dramatic 
events which lead up to the great change; of a 
heaven and hell and a hierardiy of spirits. In the 
Old Testament we meet with none of these specula- 
tions on the nature of the unseen world and the life 
hereafter, while in Persian religion they are all- 
pervading. To a great extent the Persian mythology 
may be said to have passed over into Judaism. 


(3)r T!he Kingdom in Apocalyptic 
It is in the so-called apocalyptic writings that the 
idea ^1 5Sel Sng3om is^nUy developed7 uhcJer 
Persian influe nces,,. The teim "apocalyptic” is com- 
monly reserved for a literature which’ flourished 


during the period from ^200 B.c. to 100 A.D. Its 
earliest surviving dooment (apart from somes frag- 
ments of the book of EnoA) is the book of Daniel, 
and the latest is 4th Esdras. In these opening and 
dosing utterances the apocalyptic genius attains to 
its highest levd. Between them, however, diere are 
some thirty or forty books which have been recovered 
in whole or in part within our own times. Xtl^se 
firings which passed sn long jpi;n nblt^'nn have 
thrown a flood of light on the Judaism which gave 
to rihftsrianiiy 
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The apocalyptic literature, properly so-called, had 
thus its origin in the second century before Christ; 
but it r^resea£s„a,.,i 3 pe of thought which was much 
pliler.. -Several of the Psalms 'nSay be dassed a$, 
apocalyptic; ever and again in the prophetic books 
we meet with passages which are purely apocalyptic 
in charaaer. It is hard, indeed, to draw the line 
between prophecy and apocalyptic. A difference is 
certainly apparent when we turn from Isaiah or 
Jeremiah to Enoch and 4th Esdras. The prophets 
were responsible leaders of a free people, and were 
concerned with real, sittwiiriojjs. m w they sought 
to ascertain God’s will and make it effective in the 
national life. The apo.calypiist&...alsaha^ 
but lmew4haiit£8uld^do nothing to control events, 
and were <ontent to build: Utopias where the prophets 
’ had tried to plan out a future that might be realized. 
Yet a p ocalyptic faif4f..be .f^Mded”'as‘'id5(e bvit- 
growA or at least, the aftennad^ o£,pfppbe<^. Under 
the changed conditions there was no place for 
prophecy in the old sense, but prophetic activity 
was continued in a form adapted to the time. 

It has been generally assumed that the apocalyptic 
books arose as a popular literature, in contrast to 
the abstraa discussions of the official Rabbis. Just 
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as among ourselves the plain people used to read 
the Vilgrim’s Progress while the learned were occu- 
pied with doctrinal treatises, so it is held that in the 
time of Christ ordinary men and women sought their 
spirimal nourishment in those strange picture-books 
which the official teachers despised. On this ground 
it is argued that the Gospels must be understood 
in the light of the apocalypses. Jestis was a man 
of the people, nurtured on the popular literature, 
and in that literature we must seek the key to his 
thinking. One cannot but feel that this whole theory 
is founded on a very doubtful assumption. The 
apocalypses with their dreary artificial constructions 
and difficult symbolism can never have been popular. 
No one can imagine a normally constituted person 
in any age reading them for pleasure. For that part 
they seem to have been originally composed in 
Hebrew, which in the time of Jesus had become a 
learned language, employed in much the same way 
as Latin in the days of Bacon and Milton. So far 
from being a popular literature it is much more 
probable that the apocalyptic books were meant to 
be recondite. The popular teaching was that of the 
synagogue, in which the scriptures were expounded 
with the aid of homely illustrations and pity maxims 
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bearing on ordinary life. Whatever its shortcomings 
the religion of the Law was eminently popular, and 
no pains were spared to make it fully intelligible 
to the people, who were expected to guide them- 
selves, in everyday condua, by the demands of the 
Law. Apocalyptic had none of this practical im- 
portance. It dealt not with moral and religious 
duties but with the speculative background of re- 
ligion. Its interest was purely intellecmal and 
theological. To our minds, certainly, there is little 
in the apocalyptic books that suggests a philosophy; 
but we must remember that philosophy in the Greek 
sense had as yet no existence among the Jews. The 
need whidi apocalyptic sought to answer was in 
essence the same as was later to find its satisfaction 
in philosophy. Religious beliefs had given rise to 
far-reaching questions as to the meaning and end of 
life, and the relation of man to the whole scheme 
of things. Where the Greeks tried to answer such 
questions by philosophical speculation the Jews 
turned to apocalyptic. 

Here it is necessary to touch on fmpthec- miscon- 
ception which has qbt^ed a wide currency. We 
are told that the ^apocalyptic writings were "tracts 
for bad times”— jhM th^i iefleaed a mood of 
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pessimism whidi the evils of the time had made 
unr9tasafc Fmih tius {X)mt'of view thie whole pur- 
pose of apocalyptic has commonly been explained. 
The nation had entered on a disastrous period when 
it seemed as if nothing could be hoped for so long 
as the world remained on its present basis. All 
regenerating forces were dead, and nothing would 
suffice but that the whole esdsting order should be 
dissolved and a new one arise in its place. Now as a 
matter of historical faa the period in which apo- 
calyptic chiefly flourished was a fairly prosperous 
one. Israel, after the Maccabaean revival, was gov- 
erned by its native kings and ranked high among 
Eastern nations. The reign of Herod was one of 
outward splendor, and the mass of the people, under 
that strong and able ruler, enjoyed peace and security. 
Under the Roman administration, galling as it may 
have been to the national pride, justice and order 
were probably better maintained in Palestine than 
ever before or since. In the Gospel history and 
parables we have to do with a people who were 
proteaed by the laws, were free to follow their 
regular callings and established customs, were able 
to depend on the future and make provision for it. 
If fanatical agitators had left them alone diey would 
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have been well content, like the rest of the world, 
with the Roman peace. The gloom of the apo- 
calypses may be asaibed not so much to pessimism as 
to disillusionment. That better age foretold by the 
prophets had in some meaure been realized, with 
what results? Instead of a reign of God there was 
an Israel divided into jealous factions, intent on 
worldly and ignoble ahns, less satisfied amidst all 
the material welfare than in the old days of strife 
and poverty. And the mood of disappointment which 
these books reflect was not due wholly to -outward 
conditions. It was largely the outcome of a real 
advance in religious thought and sentiment. The 
apocalyptic writings certainly stand on a far lower 
plane than the Old Testament; their most impressive 
passages are nothing but faint echoes of the prophets. 
Yet we are constantly aware that these later thinkers 
are reaching out toward higher conceptions than 
those which had dawned on even the greatest of 
their predecessors. They have grown conscious that 
to man’s deeper hopes there can be no earthly fulfill- 
ment. Behind all their fantastic pictures there is a 
genuine sense of an invisible world which must be 
the true end of all our seeking. 

It is from this point of view that the new con- 
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ception of the Kingdom of God which finds ex- 
pression in these books must ultimately be e^splained. 
Doubtless much is due to the influence of Persian 
religion, with its belief in the "good kingdom” which 
will be realized in that other world where Ahura 
Mazda reigns in light. But Jewish thought had by 
itself advanced beyond the Old Testament hope of a 
happier earth in which Israel will be exalted and 
attraa all nations to Mount Zion. Like the prophets 
the apocalyptists contrast the present conditions with 
those of a glorious future, but it is now assumed 
that this future, which no human endeavor had 
brought nearer, will break in suddenly by the imme- 
diate act of God. It is assumed, too, that the new 
world which will arise will be different in kind 
from the present one. The order that now is will 
give place to a heavenly order. Man’s life will be 
sec free from all the burdens and hindrances which 
make it incapable of true well-being. God, who is 
now distant and apparently forgetful of his people, 
will dwell with them as an immediate presence. The 
difference between the earlier and the later outlook 
is marked by the changed conception of the Messiah. 
He is no longer an earthly king, succeeding to the 
throne of David, but a supernatural being who will 
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appear from heaven. This transformation may owe 
something to the Persian doctrine of the mysterious 
Savior who will bring the world's history to its close; 
but something like it was involved in the new manner 
of conceiving the Kingdom. Only a heavenly being 
was adequate to the part now assigned to the 
Messiah of presiding over the great transition from 
the earthly to the new and higher order. 

The _actual temi "Kingdom of God” very seldom 
occurs in the apocalyptic books, though it is prom- 
inent in the Psalms of Solomon, and elsewhere is at 
least suggested. hTwew'bf'the^nstant use of this 
term by Jesus the absence of it is significant. If he 
had been closely dependent on the apocaljptic tradi- 
tion it is difficult to understand why he took as his 
watchword a term which his predecessors had 
avoided. They prefer to speak vaguely of "those 
days,” "the coming days,” "the consummation,” "the 
end of the world.” Why they dislike a term Vhidi 
had certainly become current in the thought of the 
time is not altogether easy to explain. Perhaps they 
adapt their language to the convention by which, 
they speak in the character of revered figures of the 
past. Enoch, Moses, Ezra and the others could only 
refer to "the coming days" where later teachers had 
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arrived at a dear concej>tion of a "Kingdom of God.” 
More likely, the term is avoided with a definite ob- 
jea. The Kingdom had become assodated with those 
conditions foretold by the prophets when Israel 
would be delivered and Jerusalem wotxld be the 
center of a happier earth. The apocalyptists have 
something more in their minds. What they look for 
is the complete change of all that now exists. There 
will not only be a reign of God but a new kind of 
world. 

This new outlook is strikingly illustrated by the 
manner in which the hope of the Kingdom becomes, 
m some j^o^^ On Ae one 

hand Aere will be a KingSMn "whiA will endure 
for a limit ed peri od — ^four hunAed or a Aousand 
ye^s. These are Ae "days of Ae Messiah,” who 
will work deliverance for Israel and institutip a reign 
of peace and justice in whiA Ae whole earA will 
Aare. On Ae oAer hand Aere is "Ae coming age,” 
whiA win set m when Aat age of Ae earthly Para- 
dise has run its course. According to one forecast 
Ae Me^iA himself, aloflg wlA'liff'wfiom^K^^ hiis^ 
goyemedj will'die." The world will pass out of being 
and a ifew'one will ari^ m whiA God will reign 
for ever and ever. This is Ae true "Kingdom,” to 
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■which the other will serve only as the vestibule. In 
this double expeaation we can discern the effort to 
conserve the old national hope while at the same 
time transcending it. Since it was consecrated by Old 
Testament prophecy and never ceased to be a 
cherished element in Jewish religion, a place had to 
be made for it in connecdon with the larger hope; 
but the ultimate religious interests have now been 
detached from it. The distinction, however, between 
the Kingdom and the Coming Age was difficult to 
maintain. In Jewish thought generally and in the 
apocalyptic books themselves the two ideas constantly 
run together. The coming age is not separated from 
the days of the Messiah but includes them, as an 
integral part of the Kingdom. 

It may be sai4^ -therefore, , that in their view of the 
iPut^e die apocalyptic ^wr iters baKe..thiee -maia iff- 
teresffi.. (1) There is first the purely speculative one 
of throwing light on the final mysteries. What is 
the purpose of the world? How must we imagine 
the future so as to find a solution to all the age-long 
problems? From one point of view apocalyptic is a 
metaphysical system, except that these Jewish think- 
ers do not work with philosophical categories but 
by way of ecstasy and intuition. (2) Again, there is 
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the national interest. The hope of the Kingdom had 
sprung out of the belief in Jahveh as King of Israel, 
and however the hope was enlarged and sublimated 
this remained as a constant element in it. The reign 
of God over the world was unthinkable apart from 
the exaltation of Israel, Even when the attempt was 
made to rise above mere nationalism a concession 
had to be made to it in the doctrine of the "days of 
the Messiah." (3) Along with the national interest 
the ethical one which had always been blended with 
it in the religion of Israel was fully recogniaed. The 
apocalyptic writers a re concerned w ith the triumph 
of righteousness, not merely with that of Israel. 
They assume that Israel will inherit the Kingdom 
inasmuch as this nation alone has stood for right- 
eousness. It might appear, at first sight, as if the 
apocalyptic writers, with their dream of a new world 
emerging by a sudden miracle, have lost hold of all 
realities. They have exchanged the prophetic faith 
in the ultimate victory of right for a mere visionary 
hope. Yet in one sense the spirit of faith has never 
escpressed itself so splendidly as in those apocalyptic 
dreamers. Believing as they do that the present world 
is only fit for destruction th^ are yet assured that 
righteousness will in the end prevail. Since die cause 
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of God has failed another world will arise out of 
the ashes of this one in which he will accomplish 
his will. This invincible faith in a righteousness 
which nothing can overcome is the inner pulse of 
apocalyptic. 

(4) The 'Rabbinical Teaching 
The apocalyptic books cannot, as we have seen, 
be regarded as a popular literature. They are allu- 
sive and recondite, full of detail which would have 
little interest or meaning for the common mind. A 
distinction, however, must be made between the 
books themselves and the broad ideas on which they 
rest. No one would say that Dante addressed his 
great poem to a popular audience. It was difficult 
for his own age as it is difficult now, and of this 
he was well aware. Yet it accepted the general 
beliefs about hell and purgatory and heaven as they 
were understood in the Middle Ages. Its power con- 
sists in the spiritual insight which is applied to these 
current beliefs. In like manner the apocalyptic 
writers set out from ideas which were held, in some 
form, by everybody. They elaborate these ideas and 
seek to penetrate into their deeper import, but adhere 
in the main to the common positions of Judaism. 
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This must be bonie in mind when we torn from 
the apocalyptic view of the Kingdom to that which 
meets us in the Rabbinical literature. 

This literature contains many references to the 
“Malkuth Shamaim” or l^gdoni of Heaven, and 
^s term has held a central place in Judaism ever 
since it finally assumed its historical form. Accprding 
to a well-known, DQ^xim, "the prayer, in. which 4he 
Malkuth Shamaim. is not mentioned is no true 
prayer.” Here, however, as in almost all matters of 
Rabbinical teaching, the question of date is trouble- 
some. The earliest reference to the Kingdom of 
Heaven which can be fixed with any certainty comes 
from a time about 70 A.D, Is it to be inferred from 
this that the term was adopted comparatively late, 
perhaps as a result of the prominence given to it in 
Christianity or in the message of John the Baptist? 
This is highly improbable, for in the Gospel records 
it is plainly understood to be generally familiar. 
Rabbinical teaching, moreover, was the deposit of 
a long tradition, and the date of the written docu- 
ments affords no clue to the time when the ideas 
originated. We may conclude with practical cer- 
tainty that Rabbis^ the days ol Jesus, were^ JiOCus- 
tomed' “t6 ‘ spe^ of Ae Kingdom of God,^ and 
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employed the term in much the same sense as was 
given to it in die later literature. 

According to the Rabbinical view God has ever 
been king, but this truth has only emerged gradually 
and still awaits its full manifestation. God revealed 
himself as King to Abraham, and more amply and 
clearly to Moses on Mount Sinai. Through Moses 
the whole people of Israel learned to worship him 
as King. The world at large is still ignorant of him 
or refuses to own him; but the time is coming when 
his kingdiip will be ever 3 rw'here acknowledged. This 
w^ be the Kingdom of Heaven — ^the universal reign 
of the time religion which is now known only in 
Israel. The great text on whidi the doctrine is made 
to hang is that in Zechariah 14:9: "And the Lord 
shall be King over the whole earth; in that day the 
Lord shall be one and his name one.” Sometimes 
die term "Malkuth Shamaim” is litde more than 
another name for monotheism. The Kingdom will 
be fulfilled when all heathen religions perish and 
the whole world is united in the worship of the 
one God. 

In the Rabbinical teaching, therefore, the King- 
dom is, bqd^ nresent and future. It will not fully 
come until God is acknowledged by all nations, 
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but in Israel he is alread 7 King. Not only so but 
the Kingdom is frequently associated, in the closest 
manner, with individual religion. Israel as a holy 
nation is under the divine Kingship, but those 
Israelites who are zealous for the true God and make 
it their one aim to obey him are subject to it in a 
peculiar manner. The Kingdom realizes itself when- 
ever a man submits his life to God. Not a few 
passages can be gathered from the Rabbinical litera- 
ture in which there is a real approach to the Gospel 
saying, "The Kingdom of God is within you.” Too 
much, however, may be made of these passages, 
which must be taken, for the most part, in a purely 
formal sense. The test of inward submission to the 
Kingdom is strict performance of the Law. Accord- 
ing as a man observes or negleas a given ordinance 
he is said to take on or throw o£F the Kingdom. The 
word, indeed, often degenerates into a sort of 
technical term for the repetition of the Shema — ^the 
stated confession of the unity of God. In the act of 
reciting this formula the pious Jew is said to "take 
on himself the yoke of the Kingdom.” 

The Rabbis taught, then, that in the present age 
the Kingdom has a sporadic and hidden existence 
in the lives of isolated men who submit themselves 
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to God; in the coming age it will be universal and 
manifest How is this change to be effeaed? In 
Hellenistic Judaism we meet with the idea that it 
will come of its own accord as the intrinsic truth of 
the Jewish religion forces conviction on unbelievers. 
But the prevailing view, and probably the only one 
held by Palestinian teachers, was that God himself 
would bring the change to pass by way of miracle. 
It was recognized that the world as it is now could 
never accept the Kingship of God. The existing 
kingdoms, especially the all-powerful empire of 
Rome, must be destroyed before there could arise 
that condition of things when God would reign. 
Here we discover the essential identity of the 
Rabbinical view with the apocalyptic one. It has 
often been contended, and one might think justly, 
that they were entirely different. For apocalyptic 
the Kingdom meant a new order of dungs, and the 
hope of it was entangled with fantasdc ideas of 
cataclysm and judgment; while for the Rabbis the 
Kingdom was nothing but the reign of true religion 
in the life of the world and in the hearts of men. 
It is maintained that the origin of Jesus’ conception 
must be sought in the Rabbinical and not in die 
apocalyptic tradition. On the face of it this is much 
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the more probable theory. Jesus was a son of the 
Synagogue, and his mind was far more likely to be 
influenced by the teaching impressed on him since 
childhood than by the wild speculations of certain 
eccentric books. But the truth is that between the 
Rabbinical and the apocalyptic ideas there was no 
real diif erence, The authors of the apocdypses were 
perhaps themselves Rabbis. Their aim was to ex- 
plore the background of their beliefs, in much the 
same way as the Christian thinker to-day seeks to 
discover a philosophical basis for his faith. It was 
taught in the synagogue that the whole world would 
some day submit to God, as Israel worshiped him 
now. But what was involved in this future King- 
ship? How would it come to be realized? The con- 
clusion forced itself on thoughtful men as they 
refleaed on the future age that God himself must 
intervene and break up the present order before he 
could create a new one. Apocalyptic merely sets 
forth, in fuller and more vivid detail, what was 
assumed in the more sober teaching of the Rabbis. 
If the world now lying in widcedness was to turn 
to the tme God there must first be some great up- 
heaval. The existing order must disappear and give 
place to a new and better one. And if the apocalyptic 
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hope is implicit in that of the synagogue it is no 
less true that the apocalyptists, with all their wild 
speculations, hold fast to the central idea of the 
Rabbis. For them, too, the Kingdom of God is that 
condition of things when the whole world will know 
and.obey the one God. 

(5) Conclusion 

Jesus, then, fell heir to a conception which had 
passed through a long development in the religion 
of Israel. At the beginning we have the crude Sem- 
itic belief that the divinity of the tribe was at the same 
time its king; at the end we arrive at the magnificent 
hope of a new age coming, when God alone will 
reign over a regenerated world. This development 
was pardy due to the mingling with Hebrew religion 
of foreign streams of thought, and especially of the 
speculations which had come in from Persia. It was 
due still more to the unfolding of great ideas which 
had always been implicit in Hebrew religion itself. 
Jahveh the King of the tribe was also the God of 
righteousness. Since he maintained the moral law 
he must be Governor of the world and its Creator. 
He could be tmsted to overcome the powers of evil 
and bring all things at last into harmony with his 
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will. It was not by any accident that Jesus, when he 
came forward with his message, chose out from the 
whole body of the ancient teadiing this idea of the 
Kingdom of God. The more we smdy the religion 
of Israel, in the Old Testament and in the later 
literature, the more we realize that this was its vital 
idea. Everything else had its root in the confidence 
that God is reigning and will at last put all things 
under his feet. 

So the hope of the Kingdom had come to Jesus 
as his most precious inheritance from the old re- 
ligion. He separated it from all that was merely 
Jewish and laid bare the deeper meanings involved 
in it. He brought it into relation to his own knowl- 
edge of God and his new conception of the purpose 
of man’s life. Through Jesus men learned to under- 
stand the hope in its full significance. It was linked 
henceforward not merely with the highest beliefs of 
Israel but witib all the ideals and aspirations of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER II 


The Kingdom in the Teaching of Jesus 

(1) Jesus* Use of the Conception 
Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God, and 
we might have expeaed that whatever was ob- 
scure in his message his followers would at least 
understand its central theme. Yet almost from the 
first we find them tmcertain as to what he meant. 
Our Gospels are full of sayings and parables about 
the Kingdom of God. We are told what it is like, 
how it will be manifested, who will inherit it, on 
what conditions it will be entered. But when all 
this has been learnt we are still left inquiring, ".i^^at 
is the Ki ngdom ?” It is evident that the evangelists 
themselves have only a confused idea as to how this 
question should be answered. 

The confusion may be accounted for in several 
ways. For one thing, Jesus’ conception was entangled 
with Jewish beliefs w:hich in the later age, and es- 
pecially when the mission had been transplanted to 
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Gentile soil, had in great measure become unin- 
telligible. Again, the church had sprung into being 
after Jesus’ death through a faith that centered in 
his own Person. The questions that occupied it had 
all some reference to his own nature and significance. 
Who was he? In what sense had he claimed to be 
the Messiah? Why had he died on the Gxjss? What 
was the meaning of his Resurrection? This interest 
directed to Jesus himself threw his teaching into the 
shadow. Once more, and here we may discover the 
chief reason, the conception of the Kingdom was a 
many-sided one, which by its nature could not be 
summed up in a single formula. We have seen diat 
even in its earlier history it had gathered into itself 
all the ideas that lay deepest in Jewish religion. Jesus 
had now filled it with a new wealth of meaning, 
and the church was careful not to restria his message 
by any fixed definition. It allowed room for many 
inteqjretations, widely differing from each o±er but 
all of them faithful to the essential thought of Jesus. 

This intrinsic largeness of the conception must be 
borne in mind when we set ourselves to examine the 
Gospel teadiing. Modem inquiry, less wise in this 
tespea than the early church, has fettered itself by 
the assumption that Jesus had in his mind a single 
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dear-cut idea. When his various sayings on the 
Kingdom appear to be in any manner inconsistent 
they are forced into agreement by doubtful critical 
devices. It is taken for granted that he kept before 
him a more or less rigid scheme, and that ever5rthing 
must be so explained as to fit in witli it exaaly. 
One thinks, for instance, of the questions which 
have bulked so largely in the modem discussion. 
Did Jesus think of the Kingdom as present or future? 
Did he expea it to come gradually or by way of 
sudden catastrophe? Did he contemplate a dramatic 
outward event or an inward condition? Did he look 
for the Kingdom to be realized on Ais earth or in 
some invisible world? These questions are all legiti- 
mate, and we shall have to consider them; but it 
may be said at once that none of them admits of a 
simple answer on one side or another. So to answer 
them betrays a misunderstanding of the whole nature 
of Jesus’ tiiought. He worked with forms taken over 
from Jewish tradition, and our knowledge of what 
thqi’ meant for Judaism is always of value for our 
understanding of his purpose. But he was not inter- 
ested in the forms for their own sake, and the study 
of their historical import will only cany us a little 
way. He used them to express his own conception 
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of God and of the ultimate meaning of man's life. 
His view of the Kingdom is not in the la« resort 
to be determined by careful comparison of passages 
in apocalyptic and Rabbioical literature, but in the 
light of the great ideas which pervade his own teach- 
ing. While he took over a traditional hope he recast 
it, informing it with those convictions which had 
come to him out of his own experience of God. In 
a real sense the idea of the Kingdom, though an 
ancient one, is original with J^ us.T rt is the given 
idea in the light of which all his own teaching must 
be understood, and yet, from another point of view, 
it must itself be explained from the new context 
into which he brought it. The rule holds good of 
all great teachers that the idea which they receive, 
and which they perhaps imagine themselves to be 
merely expounding, becomes in dieir minds a dif- 
ferent one. Plato took over his terms from 
Anaxagoras and Parmenides and the Eleadcs, but 
each of them becomes in his hands a Platonic term, 
expressive not of what men thought before him but 
of his own peculiar outlook. It is even mote true 
of Jesus diat none of his ideas can be understood 
from its parallels in ordinary Judaism. All that was 
given bifn was woven in with his own thought and 
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must be inteipreted in the light of it. This is true, 
above all, of his main conception of the Kingdom 
of God. 

So it will be well to remind ourselves, in the first 
place, of some of the. pi^rposes to which he turns 
this conception in the course of his teaching. (1) .He 
constantly brings it forward as the inspiring hope 
whidi must lie bdhind ail action. Since the Kingdom 
is so near, men must prepare for it. In tiie thought 
of it they are to find energy for all service to God 
and to their fellow men. The conviction that the 
Kingdom is near is to lift men above themselves and 
fill them with a new power. They can now dare 
and achieve what seemed impossible. (2) As they 
receive power, so also they find support and con- 
solation. The poor, the oppressed, tiie affliaed can 
bear up patiently, knowing that the present condi- 
tions will be only for a little while. In the confidence 
that God will soon establish his Kingdom men can 
purth^'finlStttl Godi! "They can feel that even now, 
although he seems forgetful, he cares for them and 
is directing the world. (3) The Kingdom is for 
Jesus the criterion of all values. It is from this point 
of view that the hope of it may be said to determine 
all his ethical teaching. He has his mind fixed 
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always on what will be when the Kingdom comes. 
What things will then be worth possessing? What 
type of charaaer will be honored? What sort of 
condua will God require? In the present age it is 
the powerful, the earthly minded, the self-seeking 
who are exalted; but this age is hastening to its end 
and the truly wise will conform themselves to those 
new demands which will hold good in the Kingdom. 
They will bring everything to the test of how it will 
appear then, when the present values will have lost 
their meaning. (4) The Kingdom is a reward on 
which men must tbek hearts. It is often objeaed 
that so much is made in Jesus’ teaching of this motive 
of reward. Ought not the service of God to be dis- 
interested? Is there any essential difference between 
seeking an earthly reward and aiming at a greater 
one hereafter? But when Jesus spoke, in the religious 
language of his time, of "reward” he meant outcome 
or fruition. The value of anything is to be measured 
by its result, and the result of moral obedience is 
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the attainmeat.J2£. the, Kingdom. Men are to realize 
that in doing the will of God they will obtain the 
supreme good. (5) Above all, the Kingdom is for 
Jesus the fulfillm ent of the divine purpose. Like 
every teaser who has reflected deeply on human 
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life and on the world around hira he was conscious 
of an end toward which all things are working. He 
believed that this end for which the world exists is 
the Kingdom of God. In the light of what will then 
be he sought the meaning of what is now. It is here 
hat we can discern one of he best-marked differences 
between his outlook and hat of he Jewish apoc- 
alyptists. Their attitude is always hat he present 
world is at he mercy of blind error. No meaning 
need be sought in it, and it will be simply blotted 
out to make room for he new age in which God 
will reign. Jesus looks to he new age to explain 
he present one. Since he reign of God is coming 
all hat happens must have some relation to it and 
must be leading toward it. Knowing how God will 
manifest himself in he future we can perceive how 
he is working now, amidst all he seeming con- 
fusion. 

Thus e veryhing in Jesus’ bought is cormected 
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with idwr of hf; This is he key at 

once to his ethic, to his heology, to Ms social teach- 
ing, to his inward religion. On hie oher hand hose 
various aspects 6 £ his thought all illuminate his idea 
of he Kingdom. In he effort to understand it we 
must never lose sight of his interaction between he 
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conception itself and the manifold relations in which 
he viewed it. 

(2) The Apocalyptic Element 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Jesus started 
from the hope of the Kingdom as it was understood 
by the Jewish people in his time. He takes for 
granted that the term he uses will be intelligible to 
everyone. All were looking for the Kingdom, and 
he assured them that it was now close at hand. It 
is certain, too, that he attached his message to that 
of John the Baptist. John had , awakened , ^ .^ager , , 
^?aatton, and wh^ Jesus proclaimed the King- 
dom in the very words which John had made familiar 
fac' musf h'ave' meant t^^^ thing as his* pfede- 
cessor. John had brought tidings of the Kingdom, 
and here was one who confirmed and amplified the 
good news. 

Now there can be little question as to what John 
had in mind when he spoke of the Kingdom of God. 
We know from the fragments of his preaching which 
have been preserved to us that he announced a crisis, 
now imminent, when God would hold a judgment 
and separate his people from the wicked. He de- 
clared that this approaching crisis would usher in 
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the Kingdom of God, and called on men to rqjent, 
so that they might stand in the Judgment and have 
a place allotted to them in the Kingdom. On those 
who repented he bestowed Baptism, as a seal of 
their acceptance by God. According to the Gospel 
iccounts John declared thM he hhnself would pres- 
autiy be followed by the Messiah, and because of 
this element in his message he was claimed by tibe 
church as the forerunner of Jesus. But it seems evi- 
dent that the Messiah whom he contemplated was a 
dread, supernatural being whose one function was 
judgment. In any case the reference to the Messiah 
was incidental to the main announcement of the 
Kingdom of God. 

From all this we can gather that John conneaed 
his message with that hope of the new age which 
had been developed, on the basis of prophecy, by 
the apocalyptic teachers. He has often been classed 
with those teachers as we know them from the sur- 
viving literature, and it may be granted that he is 
at one with them in his general conception of the 
future. But from this it cannot be inferred that he 
took over the comples esdutology of the apocalyptic 
books, or had much acquaintance with it. A great 
deal of confusion would be removed if we ceased to 
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regard a certain group of ideas as peculiar to one 
eccentric type of Jewish thought. The truth is, as 
has been indicated already, that the main positions 
adopted in the apocalyptic writings were common 
property. Those anticipations of a crisis, a judgment, 
a new supernatural order suddenly brought in by a 
divine aa, had their place in the ordinary synagogue 
teaching. 

What we call "appcialyptic,” as if it were a well- 
defined type of thought by itself, was nothing but a 
normal aspea of Jewish belief. For aU diat he 
taiught about the coming age John had no need to 
resort to out-of-the-way speculations. So far as we 
can gather there was nothing recondite in his scheme. 
He confined himself to those broad ideas about the 
future which were entertained, as a matter of course, 
by all pious Jews. Not only so, but it may be inferred 
from the whole tenor of his teaching that the apoc- 
alyptic interest was secondary to him. Of the near- 
ness of the Kingdom he was fully convinced, and 
he proclaimed it with a burning intensity. But his 
chief concern was with the moral reformation which 
in view of the approaching crisis was urgaitly neces- 
sary. He dwdt on the thought of the ICingdom in 
order to give momentum to his moral appeal. We 
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know that for the people John was a prophet, and 
in this aspect he is always regarded in the New 
Testament. His true place in the history of religion 
is not with the apocalyptists but with the prophets. 
Because of its intimate relation to diat of John it 
has often been argued, by modem writers, that the 
message of Jesus must be construed in a purely apoc- 
alyptic sense. But the truth is tihat John provides 
the best evidence against this construction. The 
interest of John was in righteousness. He threw all 
the emphasis on the “change of mind” which men 
must undergo if they would be accepted in the 
Judgment. And this, we may surely believe, was no 
less tme of Jesus. John was his forerunner for this 
very reason — ^that he took up the current apocalyptic 
hope and made it the motive to “repentance.” 

The message of Jesus, dien, attached itself to a 
conception which was broadly similar to that of John. 
The Kingdom of which he spoke was the new age, 
presendy to break in, when God would assert his 
sovereignty. A generation ago, when the importance 
of the apocalyptic literature was first recognized, 
this side of his thought was magnified, almost to the 
exclusion of every other. It was maintained that all 
the older interpretations must now be set aside. 
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Jesus was an apocalyptic enthusiast, and all our 
estimates of his purpose must be controlled by ibis 
primary fact. Such a one-sided view is no longer 
possible. Wc have grown aware, for one thing, that 
much of the apocalyptic color of the Gospels is due 
not to Jesus but to the later church. At the time when 
our Gospels were written it was believed that Jesus 
had d^arted in order to retu rn at any moment in his 
Messianic glory to bring in the Kingdom, In this 
mood of tense expectation the Christian teachers 
could not but fasten on everything in Jesus’ words 
that seemed to countenance their hopes. Not only 
did they heighten the apocalyptic element in his own 
thought but they ascribed to him not a few utterances 
of Jewish apocalyptists and of those Christian 
prophets to whom the Spirit had revealed the won- 
ders of the future. The 13 th chapter of Mark, with 
its parallels in Matthew and Luke, is the one passage 
in which the coming crisis is discussed in detail, and 
it seems mainly to be composed of alien nuterial, 
with a few authentic sayings as a nucleus. 

Nearly all the apocalyptic references in the Gospels 
need to be carefully scrutini2ed. Even when they 
may be accepted as genuine we have always to reckon 
with the possibility that something has been added 
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or suggested in the interest of the later hope. When 
all this doubtful material has been allowed for and 
we take only those words on the future which may 
safely be attributed to Jesus himself, it is still mis- 
leading to call them "apocalyptic.” This term is apt 
to imply that whole system of visionary ideas which 
we find in the book of Enoch and the other writings. 
There is a sound instinct behind the aversion with 
which many people still regard the apocalyptic read- 
ing of the Gospels. They righdy feel that Jesus, 
however we must explain him, was not a fanatical 
dreamer. He was too much in earnest, too much 
alive to the supreme issues of life, to ally himself 
with any variety of freak religion. But the whole 
question assumes a different charaaer when once we 
realize that his so-called apocalyptic was nothing else 
than the ordinary Jewish belief of his time. He was 
no more apocal)q)tic than the great Rabbis, whose 
sobriety of temper has never been disputed. Un- 
doubtedly there was much in his teaching which 
appeared wild and dangerous, so much so jhat the 
religious leaders were bent, almost from the outset, 
on removing him. But it was not his hopes of the 
Kingdom which caused this misgiving. All his 
hearers shared, more or less consciously, in the same 
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hopes. He held them, as we can gather from many 
indications, in a far less extravagant form than most 
of the orthodox teachers. Again and again some 
question was put to him which was freely debated 
in the Rabbinical schools, and he refused to answer 
it. He pretended to no occult knowledge of the 
invisible world. He practiced none of the "observa- 
tion” which tried to fix the precise date and manner 
of the coming of the Kingdom. So far from posing 
as an apocalyptic seer he disappointed the mass of 
his hearers by his deliberate silence as to the future. 

Nevertheless, for the very reason that he started 
from the common presuppositions, he thought of 
the Kingdom in the apocalyptic manner as the new 
age, in which the whole order of the world would 
be changed. Sometimes he refers to it explicitly as 
"the age to come,” in contrast to the present age. 
He thinks of it as preceded by a aisis and a Judg- 
ment. He dwells on the completeness of the coming 
change, when the first will be last and the last first. 
It must be noted, too, that the apocalyptic strain is 
not confined to isolated sayings, which may be dis- 
posed of by critical ingenuity. When the teaching 
is closely examined we can perceive that behind it 
everywhere there is the thought of a new supernatural 
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order. In the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, 
there is nothing that can be called directly apoc- 
alyptic. Yet the discourse opens with the Beatitudes, 
which contrast the conditions of the present with 
those of the future. All through the chapters that 
follow it is assumed that men must break with the 
old requirements and submit to a new law, which is 
that of the coming age. This is the underlying 
motive of all the sayings which are woven together 
in this summary of the teaching of Jesus. 

But while he shared in the prevailing hope he took 
notiiing to do with apocalyptic speculations for their 
own sake. Were there few that would be saved? ^ 
What would become of earthly relations in the new 
life? * How would honors and privileges be dis- 
tributed? * In questions of this kind which bulked 
so largely in apocalyptic discussion he had no in- 
terest. It was enough for him to know that a new 
age was coming in which all things would be dif- 
ferent. Even the time of the approaching crisis did 
not much concern him. He declared that it was near, 
but never tried, as prophets have usually done, to 
fix the hour. The day he looked for has now tarried 
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for two thousand years, and his whole message, we 
are sometimes assured, was based on an illusion. But 
one may dare to affirm that even if he could have 
foreseen the long delay he would not have been 
greatly disturbed! The time of the Kingdom was 
one of those speculations which he left alone. All 
that mattered was the grand faa that the Kingdom 
was coming, and that God would establish it in his 
own time. 

The apocalyptic element in the teaching cannot, 
indeed, be set aside as mere imagery, a sort of pic- 
torial or parabolic language whidi is meant to con- 
vey spirimal truth. Jesus believed that God would 
interpose in some marvelous way and change the 
world’s order. He expeaed a literal Judgment by 
which God’s people would be set apart for eternal 
life. All this belonged to the current idea of the 
Kingdom as set forth in saipture, and he never 
thought of questioning it. But as he looked forward 
to the Kingdom his mind was intent not on its ex- 
ternal aspeas but on the change it would involve 
in all moral and spiritual conditions. In that coming 
age God would reign. His will alone would prevail. 
Men would be wrought into fuU harmony with his 
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-will and would obey it gladly ^d spontaneously. 
THs was the real significance which the hope of the 
Kiagdom had for Jesus. , His aim was to understand 
God’s perfert will, but in the world as it is now it 
can only be dimly discerned. Under the earthly 
limitations it cannot operate freely. It has to adapt 
itself to men’s weakness and ignorance; it has to 
compromise with all the material hindrances which 
stand in the way of its fulfillment. It must be thought 
of apart from these obstructions before it can be 
righdy apprdiended. How Jesus did this may be 
illustrated by one passage, which at first sight may 
seem to have little bearing on his idea of the King- 
dom. When he was questioned on the Mosaic law 
of marriage he declared that it had been so framed 
"because of the hardness of men’s hearts.’’ ‘ Human 
nature had so degenerated that nothing was possible 
but an imperfect law, and to ascertain the true law of 
marriage it is necessary to go back to "the beginning.’’ 
In Eden, when man and woman were still as God 
had created them, the bond of marriage was com- 
plete and indissoluble, and such, in the divine in- 
tention, it must always be. May we not say that 
in his teaching on the Kingdom the mind of Jesus 
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proceeds ty the same method? He tran^orts himself 
out of the present, in which the higher will strives 
vainly to assert itself in the face of earthly resistance, 
into the future. He conceives of a time when man’s 
life is placed amidst perfect conditions, when God 
is known as an ever-present reality. For Jesus this 
coming age was no imagination. The hope of it had 
always been vital to his religion, and he never 
doubted that ere long it would be realized. So in his 
endeavor to know the will of God he turned from 
the confusion of the present to the Kingdom that 
was at hand. For others it was the age when Israel 
would be exalted, an age of universal happiness and 
peace. For Jesus it was in very truth the reign of 
God, who would at last subjea all things entirely 
to his will. In the light of those future conditions 
when God’s will would be fully manifest he sought 
to interpret it and make it effective now. Thus the 
Kingdom becomes for him another name for the 
will of God. He thinks of it in apocalyptic fashion 
as the new age in which all thmgs will be marvelously 
transformed. But the transformation^ will consist 
above all in thifr^^^<Eat die will of C^d^:wlj h^ce- 
forth Bfe’ ihti^^le law. "Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
'BeHorie 'dn'ear^" 
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(3) Tjhff Kingdom as Present and Future 
When we thus understand Jesus’ attitude to the 
traditional hope it is not difficult to answer the two 
crucial questions on which the modem discussion 
has so largely turned, (l) Did he conceive of the 
Kingdom as future, or as already, in some manner 
beginning? For Jewish thought the future conception 
was certainly the charaaeristic one. It is granted 
that God has been always King and that his servants 
even now can "take on themselves the yoke of the 
Kingdom.” Yet his reign in the proper sense lies 
in the future. The world’s history falls into two 
ages, that which now is and that which is to come, 
and between them will be the crisis in which the 
whole existing order will disappear. It might seem 
from much in Jesus’ teaching as if he had broken 
with this apocal 3 q)tic view. He sees in his miracles 
the sign that “die Kingdom of God is come unto 
you.” He beholds in a vision Satan falling from his 
throne as prince of this world. He compares the 
Kingdom to seed — ^to the mustard seed which grows 
into a spreading tree, to the grain that keeps spring- 
ing up while men sleep. In such sayings and parables 
he seems to describe himself as the sower of a seed 
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which contains in itself the Kingdom. So when he 
put forward his Messianic claim he apparently 
thought of himself as already Messiah, and engaged 
in his destined task of inaugurating the Kingdom. 
The view of the church has always been that the 
Kingdom had its dawn in his appearance on earth, 
and this view may seem to be borne out by his own 
sayings. Yet it cannot be denied that his teaching 
as a whole points to the future. He sets out with the 
proclamation “The Kingdom is at hand” — ^not yet 
in being but shortly to come. He is ever contrasting 
the conditions which now are with those that will 
be. He describes the coming signs by which men 
will know that the Kingdom is near, and assumes 
that it cannot reveal itself until the old order dis- 
appears. He bids his disciples pray for the Kingdom 
as for something that is still in the distance. The 
whole significance of the Kingdom is made to con- 
sist in its futurity. It lies in front of us as the 
hope that inspires us, the goal of our striving, the 
divine reality which will at last displace the earthly 
shadows. 

How are we to reconcile this seeming contradiction 
in Jesus’ teadiing? It is possible to argue that when 
he regards the Kingdom as present he merdy de- 
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dares, in a vivid, dramatic manner, that it is just 
imminent. "I saw Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven”; that is, Satan is as good as fallen, the reign 
of God is immediately at hand. Or all those passages 
in which the Kingdom is supposed to be present may 
be set down to later reflection. We know that 
from an early time it was made identical with the 
church, and a confusion of this kind may have ob- 
scured the record of Jesus’ own sayings. Such 
Aeories, however, are uncalled for. There is no 
reason why Jesus should not have thought of the 
Kingdom both as present and future. It was so 
regarded in prophecy and apocalyptic; why should 
not Jesus conceive of it in like maimer? Far more 
than the earlier teachers he was consdous of its 
present reality, for the whole drift of his thought is 
to merge the coming Kingdom in the sovereign will 
of God. Nothing, moreover, is more charaaeristic 
of his religion than his trust in God’s providence. 
He is poles asunder from the ordinary apocalyptic 
view that God for the time being has withdrawn 
himself and has allowed the evil powers to usurp 
his place. There can be no condition of things in 
which God is not reigning. He feeds the sparrows 
and dothes the field flowers. He watches over his 
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children and they are to find peace and security in 
the knowledge of his contro lling wiU. With this 
intense realization of God as a living and all- 
sustaining presence it was impossible for Jesus to 
see the Kingdom as wholly in the future. Against 
such a reading of his thought we have to set not 
merely a few stray utterances but all the substance 
of his teaching and the motives which governed his 
own life. God’s Kingdom is coming; it is also here. 
These ideas lie side by side in the mind of Jesus, 
and so far from being contradiaory they must be 
taken together before we can rightly grasp the mean- 
ing of either of them. The future consummation will 
gather up and make manifest what has always been; 
the present is full of significance because it points 
forward to what shall be. It is the blending of these 
two lines of thought which gives distinctive character 
to the sa)dngs of Jesus. 

(2) So with the other debated question as to 
whether the Kingdom is to burst in suddenly and 
miraculously or is to dawn gradually and grow from 
more to more. It is certain that the former view was 
the traditional one. The only notable exception to 
it is in the book of Jubilees, written at the time 
when Palestine had just regained its independence 
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and the rule of the Maccabaean kings had opened 
under happy auspices. The author anticipates that 
the new prosperity will continue and steadily increase, 
until finally the consummation will arrive of its own 
accord. But this hope, bom of unique conditions, 
stands alone, and the Kingdom, according to the 
normal view is to break in suddenly by God’s im- 
mediate act. This apocalyptic forecast seems also 
to be assumed in the Rabbinical literature. God will 
at last be acknowledged by all nations because he 
will vindicate his power with a mighty hand. As 
he intervened at the time of the Exodus and the 
Assyrian invasion so he will destroy all heathen 
domination and bend the world to his will. Jesus 
inherited these conceptions. Ever and again in his 
teaching he takes for granted that the Kingdom 
will come catastrophically. In a moment, when men 
are never thinking of it, the crisis will be upon them. 
Tt is compared to the lightning, or to the flood of 
Noah which came without warning. It will over- 
whelm men and separate them while they are work- 
ing in the field or grinding at the mill. In view of 
this suddenness of the great change Jesus enjoins the 
duty of constant watchfulness. Several of his most 
impressive parables turn on the thought that the 
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true disciple must be always ready, lest he may be 
taken unaware. 

No doubt in this aspea of the teaching we must 
allow for the reading back into the record of that 
hope of the Parousia which was still powerful when 
our Gospels were written; but the references to an 
instant coming of the Kingdom are so frequent and 
so integral to the message as a whole that they 
cannot be eliminated. Yet here, as in the other 
conception, we have to recognize a double strain in 
Jesus’ thinking. Most notably in those parables of 
the seed, already mentioned, he seems to contemplate 
a gradual coming of the Kingdom. It must indeed 
be remanbered that the metaphor of seed did not 
have the same import for the ancient mind that we 
find in it now. The growth of a seed stood not so 
much for development as for mystery. A seed cast 
into the ground and passing through apparent death 
into larger life was the typical example of divine 
action. So it is regarded by Paul and John, and the 
crowning disclosure at the Eleusinian Mysteries was 
conveyed through the exhibition of a seed. Jesus, it 
is certain, never anticipated a Kingdom which would 
mature through an age-long process. He takes his 
example not from the acorn bur the mustard seed. 
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which rushes up in the course of a single season 
into an overshadowing tree. None the less the meta- 
phor, however we understand it, signifies a growth. 
For that part, even in those sayings where he dwells 
explicitly on the suddenness of the crisis, Jesus makes 
room for preliminary signs. He points to his own 
teaching and miracles as among these signs of the 
Kingdom. If the closing apocalyptic discourse is in 
any degree authentic he allowed for a drama, long 
drawn out, which would lead up to the great day. 
Although at last it will come all in a moment it will 
not take the world altogether by surprise. 

Thus it may be inferred that the sudden coming 
of the Kingdom was not an essential elonent of 
Jesus’ thought. He took over the traditional hope, 
which assumed that the change would be brought 
about by way of catastrophe; but this belonged to 
the framework which had been given him. For him- 
self it mattered little whether God would fulfill his 
purpose by a gradual process or by a momentary act. 
Indeed with his new conception of the Kingdom as 
consisting above all in the full acceptance of the 
will of God he could not think of it as appearing 
in a single flash. Without the inward change the 
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outward one would mean nothing, and the growth 
of a new will in men would necessarily be slow and 
difficult. This was fully perceived by Jesus when 
he turned his back on all swift, spectacular methods 
of forcing the Kingdom, and gave himself to the 
thankless task of teaching. Only spiritual action 
could effea a spiritual change. In one respea only 
can we regard the sudden coming of the Kingdom 
as bound up with an essential interest in Jesus’ 
thought. Even in apocalyptic the suddenness is of 
no value for its own sake. Emphasis is laid on it 
because it suggests immediate divine action. In all 
times the sudden and the supernatural have been 
closely associated in men’s minds. That which hap- 
pens at once, before ordinary forces have had time 
to operate, can apparently have no other cause than 
the finger of God. Thus in apocalyptic the change 
was conceived as instantaneous, not only because a 
catastrophe quite unlooked for was impressive to the 
imagination, but because it meant that God himself 
had put forth his power. 

It is for this reason that Jesus, too, insists on the 
apocalyptic idea. He thinks of the Kingdom as com- 
ing by the direa aa of God; dais is a cardinal ele- 
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ment in his whole conception. In much of our 
modern religion it is laid down as a first principle 
that the world cannot change to something better 
except by the effort of men themselves. We speak of 
"building up the Kingdom” by earnest Qiristian 
work; we think of it as the far-off goal to be attained 
through growing knowledge, better legislation, 
strengthening of human brotherhood. It will emerge 
at last like a coral island from the accumulated labor 
of unnumbered faithful lives. This conception of a 
Kingdom which will owe its being to man’s own 
endeavor is sometimes regarded as the distinctive 
gain of our modem Qiristianity. We contrast it, 
self-complacently, with the old belief that men must 
wait on God for some marvelous fulfillment of his 
will. What was this faith but the excuse for indo- 
lence or timidity? The will of God cannot fulfill 
itself until men bestir themselves and fulfill it for 
him. Yet th^e can be no question that the older 
attitude, however we choose to describe it, was that 
of Jesus. The Kingdom to which he looked forward 
was God’s Kingdom; men are powerless to bring 
it into being. They can wait for it, they can make 
the world ready to receive it, there must be no 
limit to the labor and fidelity with which they 
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perform this work of preparation. Yet lie BCing- 
dom is of God and must be given directly from 
God. 

This belief lies at the very heart of Jesus’ message. 
He insists on watchfulness and faithful stewardship 
and declares that no sacrifice can be too great for 
the sake of the Kingdom. But he finds the very 
motive for all human effort in the knowledge that 
bdiind us there is a divine power on which we can 
rely and which is certain in the end to accomplish its 
purpose. So the belief that the Kingdom will break 
in suddenly may be discounted, as part of the tradi- 
tional hope; but in so far as this suddenness implies 
the action of God himself we have to reckon with 
an idea which belongs to the very substance of 
Jesus’ thought. It would perhaps be well if our 
religion could recover this idea which it claims to 
have outgrown. The faith that behind our own poor 
effort there is a divine victorious power has never 
been a hindrance to human endeavor. All the great- 
est work has been done in the strength of it, and 
apart from it our best-meant activities will come 
to little. Christianity cannot be separated from the 
belief that God himself must bring in his Kingdom. 
The apocalyptic forms have lost their meaning, but 
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the truth expressed by them still lies at the very roots 
of our religion. 

(4) The Kingdom as the Spiritual Order 
Jesus set out from the hope of the Kingdom as it 
had come to him through his Jewish inheritance. 
He believed that a aisis was near in which God 
would overthrow all hostile powers, and that it 
would be followed by a new age, when the present 
order would give place to a higher one. He thinks of 
this new order primarily in its moral aspeas. Under 
those perfea conditions which will prevail in the 
Kingdom the will of God will be perfealy realized. 
The coming of the Kingdom means the fulfillment of 
the will of God. At the same time the idea of a higher 
order of existence, over against the earthly one, plays 
a very real part in Jesus’ thought. He does not for- 
mulate it in philosophical or mystical language, but 
everywhere in the background of his teaching we are 
conscious of a profound sense that this world is 
transient and unreal and that man’s true interest 
lies elsewhere. Earthly things have meaning only in 
so far as through them we can lay hold of that which 
is eternal. It is all-important to recognize that 
although the ethical counts for so much in Jesus’ 
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teaching he does not value it for its own sake. The 
end of right living is to gain the Kingdom. There 
is a higher world to which men as God’s children 
belong, and by way of righteousness they can obtain 
their part in it. A day is co min g when the world 
of reality will be revealed, and even now we can in 
some measure apprehend it and thereby attain to 
tme life. These two aspects of the Kingdom as at 
once the moral order and ihe higher spiritual order 
are inseparable in Jesus’ thought, and the denial of 
one or the other of them has been the cause of 
endless confusion. Qiristianity has been presented 
sometimes a.s a system of worship and sacrament by 
which we are brought into relation to an invisible 
world. Sometimes the stress has been laid exclusively 
on moral requirements, so that die religion becomes 
little more than a superior code of ethics. 

In old days it was the former presentation which 
held the held. The church declared that through 
Qirist men were lifted, even in this life, to a higher 
plane of existence. They had fellowship with saints 
and angels and were admitted to a world of mystery 
which lies all around us though it is hidden by the 
earthly veil. All the resources of architecture and 
music and solemn ritual were called in to awaken 
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the sense of a divine order, and the purely moral 
demands were too often thmst into the backgroimd. 
The true Christian attitude was that of "contempt 
of the world.” Men deliberately turned away from 
practical duties in order to devote themselves wholly 
to worship and contemplation and so aspire to the 
beatific vision which was the highest prize of the 
Christian life. In our time it is the other conception 
in which we are wont to recognize the true purpose 
of Jesus. He came to enforce the supreme value of 
me^e^C£^.^,.As the child of a religious age he was 
compelled to view ethics in the light of religion and 
combined his moral teaching with a strange theory, 
taken over from current tradition, about the King- 
dom^of ,God. But all this belonged to the wrappings 
of his thought. What really concerned him was the 
virtuous life, the creation of a better society on the 
ground of human brotherhood. This exclusive 
emphasis on the ethical is hailed as a recovery of 
the true gospel. Yet the other conception is no less 
essentially bound up with Jesus’ teaching. As soon 
as we try to explain the ethical sayings we find that 
he is viewing man’s life in its larger, spiritual rela- 
tions. By moral obedience men are to seek the King- 
dom of God, and the Kingdom does not consist 
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merely in the approval of conscience, or a more 
upright charaaer, or the improvement of human 
society. By service of God you reach out beyond the 
earthly things, you throw in your lot with a higher 
supernatural order. 

In that medieval conception which we sometimes 
boast of having left behind us there is a great truth, 
and one which certainly had its place in the mind 
of Jesus. There can be no religion which is not, in 
some manner, sacramental. The sense of a higher 
reality, refleaed in things visible, is the very basis 
of man’s spiritual life. It supplies the impulse to all 
art and poetry, and manifests itself above all in reli- 
gion. The religious mood might almost be defined 
as that in which we become conscious, amidst earthly 
appearances, of something beyond. This mood was 
ever present with Jesus, and his aim was to impress 
on men, as he felt it himself, the nearness and reality 
of the invisible world. He called it the Kingdom 
of God, and we miss the full scope of his conception 
when we look solely to its ethical bearings. In his 
idea of the Kingdom he comprehended everything 
that belongs to man s :^0f'Tire. To be sure he 
took" nothing to do with those aesthetic and philo- 
sophical interests which counted for so much in the 
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contemporary Pagan world; most likely he was igno- 
rant of them. It has often been maintained that 
under the influence of his gospel men lost their feel- 
ing for the beauty and mystery around them, and 
only recovered it when they found their way back to 
the Pagan ideals. But that narrowing of the spiritual 
outlook which we associate with the dark ages was 
not due to Jesus. On the contrary it was through 
him, in the last resort, that men became clearly 
aware of a higher order which gives meaning and 
glory to die earthly one. 

All that is noblest in the thought and imagina- 
tion of the Quistian centuries has been refleaed 
from his vision of the Kingdom of God. To think 
of his message as otherworldly in the sense that it 
emptied this world of all value is to miss its purpose 
altogether. But while he included all higher reality 
in his idea of the JCingdom he laid the chief stress 
on the moral demand. The reign of God as he 
conceived it was the fulfillment of the will of God. 
Love, justice, goodness are of God’s very nature, and 
in the new world of the future, whatever may be 
its outward form, these things must be supreme. So 
for Jesus the Kingdom has always the two aspects. 
It is at once the higher, invisible order and the moral 
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law in its peifea operation. The difficulty in our 
religion has always been to grasp these two ideas 
together. As a rule when they are combined at all 
the link between them is some arbitrary, artificial 
one. We think of Christianity as consisting, on the 
one hand, of certain ethical requirements, on the 
other, of certain beliefs about die unseen world. 
Why these two elements should be united we can- 
not say, and try to simplify our faith by leaving one 
or the other of them out of sight. But in the thought 
of Jesus they are fused together, so that we can 
hardly tell which of them he considers primary. We 
are to do God’s will in order to have part in his 
Kingdom: we are to seek after the Kingdom diat 
we may have power to do God’s will. To many it 
has appeared as if die message of Jesus suffers from 
an inward contradiction, due to tiiose inherited 
beliefs from which he started. He held to the apoc- 
alyptic hope of the new age: he also perceived the 
fundamental need for a changed will. Unconscious 
that these two tilings were different in their nature 
and could not be bound together, he insisted on 
both of diem, with the result that his teaching, as 
soon as we gamine it, falls apart 
But it is evident that in his mind there was no 
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sense of incongruity. He had apprehended the King- 
dom as one and the same in all its aspeas. By doing 
the will of God men also find entrance into the 
higher world of unseen reality. 

(5) Entrance into the Kingdom 

The phrase “to enter the Kingdom” is always 
recurring in the Gospels, and it goes back, like so 
much else, to apocalyptic tradition. Af the end of 
the present age God is to hold a Judgment. Those 
who are found unworthy will be thrust aside, while 
diose whom God approves will be admitted, as 
through a door, into the new life. But with Jesus 
this mode of thinking becomes little more than fig- 
urative. Since the Kingdom is not only future but 
has a real beginning in the present, men can enter 
it here and now. Most of Jesus’ teaching revolves 
around the question, "How is this entrance pos- 
sible?” 

It belongs to the essence of the message that every- 
thing depends on one great decision. The one thing 
4fCe§5aity.i«,tq sutr^der one’s self to the will of God, 
and all else will follow, of its own accord. Tbe will 
diat has become one with God’s will can henceforth 
be trusted to take the right path in all those moral 
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complejdties which had to be carefully mapped out 
under the old law. In many sayings Jesus dwells on 
the tremendous difficulty of diat first step. "How 
hard it is to enter the Kingdom of God.” "Strait is 
the gate and narrow the path that leadeth unto life.” 
“Many are called and few chosen.” In other sayings 
he declares that entrance is easy. All are invited and 
have only to come. When the prodigal returns to 
his father he is sure at once of a welcome. Nothing 
is required but to do one easy diing; yet this is pre- 
cisely the thing that men will not and cannot do. 
Th^ are so entangled in old habits, so darkened by 
die deceptions of this world, that they cannot come 
out into the light. Here we are confronted, not with 
some peculiar contradiction in Jesus’ teadiing, but 
with ffie eternal |)aradox in religion — ^that the easiest 
thing should also be the most difficult. 

Jesus dwells, dberefore, on ffie condition s on which 
the KingdpiBJnaxM j^te^ first, which 

includes- in itself all the others, is-^f^'raSaceT 
This word was adopted from John the Baptist, who 
had himself taken it from die prophets; but into the 
old word Jesus put a new and far-rea<hing import. 
All that John had required was a mending of one’s 
ways, by which rich men would become more gen- 
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erous, tax-gatherers would deal justly, soldiers would 
refrain from robbery. Jkus demanded literally a 
"diange of mind.” Men must adopt a new attitude 
to life and judge all things by new standards. Out- 
ward reform' means nothing, and is more rightly to 
be called "hypocrisy,” unless it proceeds from this 
radical inward change. 

(2)' Repentance involves die child-like spirit; 
"umess ye repent and become like litde children.” 
It had already been recognized by Socrates and other 
sages that a man can know nothing until he is clearly 
aware of his ignorance. This, in part, was the mean- 
ing of Jesus, but his thought goes very much farther. 
He requires, for one thing, that men should free 
themselves of custom and prejudice, and look at the 
world with fresh eyes, as if they saw everything for 
the first time. Not only so, but they must have the 
open, receptive heart. All things that are worth 
having are given us by God, and we miss them by 
our pride and self-satisfaction. The Kingdom is 
given us, and we cannot have it unless we throw 
ourselves with an entire submissiveness on God. 
"Except a man receive the Kingdom as a litde child 
he^^a^ot enter therein.” 

,{3)]Once more, and this also is another aspect of 
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the great demand for repentance, we must be ready 
to surrender all earthly interests and possessions. 
Sometimes this requirement is pressed by Jesus in its 
literal form, but only on those whom he has called 
to his immediate service. It was far from his inten- 
tion to start a fanatical, mendicant movement which 
involved a complete separation from the world. 
Most of his followers, as we can gather from the 
Gospels, ranained at their old occupations, and 
among them were people of some wealth, who were 
not called on to part with all that they possessed. 
Yet in its substance the demand was meant to be 
universal. Renunciation in some form must always 
be the very comer stone of such a life as Jesus 
required. Those only can share in the new order who 
have inwardly detached themselves from the old. 

Such are the conditions with which men must 
themselves comply, but the Kingdom is of God, and 
all that men can do is preliminary to God’s own act. 
This is described by Jesus as 
only can enter the Kingdorq whose sins l^w, be^ 
fnr g^vpn by Gn^ . We come here to a side of Jesus’ 
teadiing which is significant, perhaps, above all 
others. 

The conception of sin was peculiar to Hebrew reli- 
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gioD: — ^so much so that no word could be found in 
other languages to convey its full meaning. This 
was because the idea of God, in Hebrew religion, 
was inseparable from that of righteousness. That 
feeling of awe which elsewhere attached itself to holy 
places and objeas was connected, for the Hebrew 
mind, with the moral law. Wrongdoing tcxjk on 
the charaaer of a sacrilege, a direct offense against 
the holiness of God. Jesus inherited this conception. 
He thought of sin as an injury done not merely to 
one’s self and one’s neighbor but to God himself. In 
the last resort God is the one great creditor with 
whom man has to reckon. There can be no real 
accjuittal until he has canceled the debt. 

According to the Law sin consisted in any breach 
of God’s commandments, rimal as well as moral. 
Jesus laid the whole stress on moral offenses. "Not 
that which goeth in but that which cx>meth out 
defiledi the man.” Those only whose will has 
prompted them to evil deeds are properly to be 
accounted sinners. Not only so, but the tme sins 
all spring from some want of love. The great attri- 
butes of God are love and mercy, and to show those 
qualities in your own life is to be like God; to act 
in tihe contrary spirit is to rejea God. One of the 
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most profound and daring of Jesus’ sayings is that 
addressed to the repentant woman: "Her sins which 
are many are forgiven, because she loved much.” 
When love is present you are essentially right with 
God; you have kept your reverence for what is, in 
the deepest sense, divine. Without love you may 
be morally blameless, and yet the one quality that 
matters is absent from your life. 

There is no trace in Jesus’ teaching of any doctrine 
of original sin. He assumes that in everyone there 
is some natural good which may be touched and 
developed, and on this confidence he rests his whole 
appeal. Sin, as he regards it, proceeds not from a 
defea of nature but from a perversion of the will; 
this is what makes it sin. Yet he recognizes that all 
have yielded to the lower impulses and fallen away 
from God. Sin is inevitable in so far as men are 
bom into the present age and are conformed, almost 
without their knowledge, to its modes of thought 
and action. All are in bondage to sin and must be 
delivered before they can enter into the Kingdom of 
God. 

The church has held ever since the time of Paul, 
and probably before him, that this deliverance was 
effected by the death of Christ. It is possible that he 
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himself had applied to his coming death the proph- 
ecy of the Suffering Servant: "He was wounded for 
our transgressions, — ^the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquities of us all.” He seems undoubtedly to have 
thought of his death as in some manner instrumental 
to the coming of the Kingdom, and may have ex- 
plained it, in the light of Old Testament prophecy, 
as the "ransom” which would set men free from the 
accumulated weight of sin. But in his teaching as 
we know it from the Gospels he thinks of sin as 
removed simply by forgiveness. God is infinitely 
gracious. He is like a generous king who out of 
sheer pity remits an enormous debt. He is like a 
father who runs to meet the returning prodigal. 
This willingness to forgive belongs to the very nature 
of God. 

At ^iis-poiafe( however,, we come on . one of the 
most charaaeristic and far-reaching of the ideas of 
Jesus. God will forgive sins, but only when men 
forgive eadi other. This thought is «nbodied in a 
nximber of striking utterances, and most notably in 
the Lord’s Prayer. The other petitions are uncondi- 
tional; all men have the right to ask for daily bread, 
protection, guidance. But in asking God for forgive- 
ness you must be able to assure him that you have 
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forgiven, or in liiat moment forgive,’ your offending 
neighbor. What is the meaning of this insistence 
that those only -who forgive will be forgiven? 

It might seem at first as if God’s forgiveness is 
a return for what we do ourselves; but diis would 
be contrary to Jesus' whole thought of the gracious 
God, who bestows on us all that is best without our 
deserving. The idea implied is rather that the aa 
of forgiving carries with it the divine forgiveness. 
God is willing to forgive, but we are kept apart from 
him by the loveless spirit in ourselves. We have 
nothing in common with God and he cannot 
approach us or help us. As soon as we exercise love 
in our own lives we participate in the forgiving will 
of God. In the doing of an unselfish deed there is 
always a glow o£ satisfaction, a sense of being liber- 
ated. Martyrs and patriots have sacrificed their lives 
with joy, assured that in giving they have received 
something priceless for themselves. Jesus would say 
that what they receive is God’s forgiveness. It is not 
granted by way of reward for a good action, but is 
itself part of the action. Breaking with your own 
egoism you have made your will one widi God’s 

* In Matthew's version of the prayer the past is used ("have 
forgiven"): in Luke's, the present (“forgive”). 
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will and his love, to which your heart was dosed, 
takes full possession of you. 

Thus it might almost be said that to exerdse for- 
giveness is for Jesus the way of salvation. You must 
be forgiven by God before you can enter the King- 
dom, and his forgiveness comes through your forgiv- 
ing your fellow men. It seems a different gospel 
from that of Paul, but there is no real contradiction. 
For the will to forgive, so contrary to our own 
impulse, must be wakened in us by God; this the 
tmth implidt in aU the teadiiug of Jesus. Paul 
would say that the divine power which thus renews 
our will is given in the Cross. "Forgiving one 
another, as God through Christ has forgiven you.” * 
In these words of Paul we have the other side of 
the petition in the Lord’s Prayer. God forgives us 
as we forgive each other, and we are enabled thus 
to forgive by the knowledge of God’s forgiveness. 

(6) T^e Kingdom and the Inward Life 
In teaching the conditions for entrance into the 
Kingdom Jesus falls back on apocalyptic ideas. This 
mode of thought was not merely figurative. He con- 
ceives of a higher order from which we are divided 
• Eph. 4:32. 
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as by a barrier. The way by which we pass out of 
the earthly sphere into the heavenly one is that of 
repentance and renunciation and forgiveness of sins. 
Yet it is evident that these conditions do not merely 
secure some future good in a world entirely different 
from that which now is. Those whom God has for- 
given and who wait on him with a diild-like heart 
have secured some present good. The idea of a 
new order is blended with that of an inward dis- 
position, and is hardly to be distinguished from it. 
A political thinker conceives of a state of govern- 
ment under which men will be free, and tries to 
forecast it, and confidently believes that some day 
it will come into being. Yet he is well aware that 
there is no need for waiting until that day arrives. 
If they will, men can be free already by following 
the light of their own reason and conscience. The 
one purpose of the future society is to realize in 
visible instimtions this inward freedom. So for Jesus 
the age that is coming cannot be separated from the 
new life which begins now. In the last resort he is 
more concerned with this inward transformation 
than with the Kingdom itself. 

We shall see that in the later develojanent of his 
message the main emphasis was thrown on the 
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renewal of man’s spirimal nature. The Fourth evan- 
gelist no longer speaks of the Kingdom of God but 
only of eternal life. The chief aim of the believer 
is for him the attainment of this higher life, whidi 
dwells in Christ’s people as a present possession. 
When we look more closely into the Synoptic teach- 
ing we can see that the later interpretation had a 
real ground in Jesus’ own thought. 

Even in the traditional Jewish conception the King- 
dom was associated with life. It was the age in 
which God would reign, and for Hebrew religion 
God was emphatically the living God. All who 
belonged to him or came within the circle of his 
presence shared in his life. This idea is finely brought 
out in a passage of the Wisdom of Solomon. “For 
God made not death, neither deUghteth he when the 
wicked perish. For he made all things that they 
might have being, and the creative powers of the 
world are health-giving, and diere is no poison of 
destruction in them. Hades has no dominion upon 
earth.’’ ’’ This triumphant faith that since God is 
the living One, life is the primary law of his world 
found its complete expression in die hope of the 
Kingdom. In that coming age when God alone is 


Sapientia, 1 : 13 , 14 . 
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King there will be fullness of life. Those who inherit 
the Kingdom will be set free from sorrow and dis- 
ease and oppression, from all that now weighs on 
our life and confines it. They will be like plants 
restored to their native soil and dimate — subject no 
more to the influences that have starved and shriv- 
eled them. In communion with the living God they 
will live. Jesus took up this conception inherent in 
the hope of the Kingdom and gave it new depth and 
import. A number of passages might be collected 
in which he makes “life,” the supreme blessing of 
the Kingdom, a synonym for the Kingdom itself 
("to enter into life,” “this do and thou shalt live,” 
"strait is the way that leads to life”) . This was in 
keeping with the ordinary Jewish usage; but for 
traditional thought the coming life was little more 
than the present one, set free from its troubles and 
limitations. Jesus perceived that it must be another 
kind of life. In that new age men would be different 
in their moral being; their motives and desires would 
be changed; they would stand in a new relation to 
each other and to God. They may enter in the pres- 
ent on this higjier life, and unless they have done 
so they can have little hope from the future. Those 
who have no part in the enduring spiritual inter- 
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ests are dead. Like the rich fool they possess nothing 
except in this passing world and go forth empty 
when their souls are required of them. Those who 
seek the will of God are alive already with the life 
of the Kingdom, 

In one place Jesus is made to declare in so many 
words, “The Kingdom of God is within you,” * It 
would appear from the context as if the words should 
more properly be rendered “among you,” Jesus is 
telling how the Kingdom will come suddenly and is 
already imminent. Men will be anxiously looking 
for it, doubtful if it will ever come, when lo, it is 
right in the midst of them. The other meaning, how- 
ever, is not at all impossible. Approaches to it may 
be fotmd even in the Rabbinical teaching, and it 
does not necessarily reflect a later mystical idea out- 
side of the horizon of Jesus, He may well have 
declared that a man may enjoy in his own heart 
that life of the Kingdom which will be vouchsafed 
hereafter. The Kingdom is not a condition outside 
of us, into which we shall some day be transported, 
but exists within. 

This sense of the inwardness of the Kingdom is 
not to be sought merely in C3q>licit sayings. The 

» Lk. 17:21. 
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conviction is always present with Jesus, and may be 
clearly discerned underneath all his teaching, that 
the true joy of the Kingdom will consist in fellow- 
ship with God. Amidst the darkness and difficulty 
of this world God seems distant and forgetful, and 
we find it hard to trust him, and can only offer him 
an imperfect service. In the Kingdom we shall fully 
know him as Father; the will that is in us will be 
entirely one with the divine will; in this fellow- 
ship with God we shall find true life. The teaching 
is all inspired with the confidence that for this new 
condition of soul we do not need to wait for an 
indefinite future. "We can live now as God’s chil- 
dren. We can make the purpose of God our own. 
In this world of change and illusion we can have 
communion with the eternal God. Jesus does not 
conceive of the new life in the maimer of Paul and 
John as qjringing out of a mystical indwelling of 
the divine nature. He remains faithful to that belief 
in the s^arateness of God and man whidi he had 
inherited from Hebrew religion. Yet in the last 
resort he has broken with the apocalyptic view and 
understands the Kingdom as a faa of the inward 
life. It consists in that fellowship with God which 
is the same now as it will be hereafter. 
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(7) Kingdom and the Neto Righteousness 
It is in. this light that we must explain ihe ethical 
teaching. By fat the greatest number of sayings are 
concerned with moral duties; and for many readers 
of the Gospels this has been a stumblingblodc. They 
know of Jesus as the supreme religious readier, but 
when they examine what he actually taught they 
seem to find nothing but a series of maxims on the 
right condua of life. The maxims, no doubt, are 
trae and beautiful, but what have th^ to do with 
religion? To some it has even appeared as if Jesus 
■s^ere impatient with religion as commonly under- 
stood. He saw his countrymen occupied with wor- 
ship and ceremonial, intent on fostering a mere devo- 
tional piety, and all this impressed him as futile. 
He declared that the one thing that mattered was 
right living. The Samaritan or publican who did 
some practical deed of kiridness was a better man 
than the priest or Phiuisee who spent his whole life 
m ,OT<aIl^ r^gipy^ sefvice. Many have here dis- 
covered the real purpose of the work of Jesus, which 
the church, almost from the beginning, has sedu- 
lously tried to conceal. He aimed at deUvering men 
not merd^ from the burden of the Law biit from 
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religion itself.^ He substituted for it a practical ethic, 
a social program. He recognized as his true disciples 
those who behave justly in all the business of life 
and promote the welfare of their neighbors. The 
more they do so out of pure uprighmess and love, 
witihout any fanciful religious motives, the mote 
they are faithful to the essential spirit of Jesus. 

Now it is indeed true that he laid all the stress 
on action, and denied the worth of any belief or 
sentiment which did not have its outcome in action. 
This, however, is no reason for concluding that his 
place is among the great ethical teachers. It is not 
only men of religion who are prone to substimte 
theory for practice. Possibly it might be found that 
moral censors and agitators for social justice have 
been far more guilty of that hypocrisy which Jesus 
denounced. aim was not to put an ethical creed 
in place of a religious one, b^ 'plily tp io!^ 
in whatever manner they professed to serve God 
men diouid be utterly sincere. He attaSced the 

.'V i'r ini*'"*''./' 

Pharisees not because th^ were religious instead of 
moral, but because diey made so much of morality 
and failed to live up to their pretensions. All their 
passion for justice and mercy resulted in nothing 
but empty words. For that part, it was unnecessary 
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for Jesus to come forward with an ethical gospel. 
In the religion of the time there was enough and to 
spare of moral sentiment, and countless excellent 
maxims have been culled from the Rabbinical teadi- 
ing. The aim of Jesus was to transform sentiments 
into dee^. He set himself not so much to formulate 
a new ethic as to supply the power whereby men 
should act on what they already knew. The ^ermpn 
on the Mourtt is usually interpreted as a new ej^si- 
tion of moral duties, but the real purport of it is 
contained in the closing passage: '"W^psoevM hear- 
eth these words of mine and doeth them.” 

Why does Jesus lay this daipfiasis on action? It 
is here that we discern the essentially religious qual- 
ity of his teaching. He does not reduce religion to 
morality, but finds in moral acdon die true path to 
diat fellowdiip with God which is the aim of all 
religion. For the mystic, God is the absolute being 
behind all phenomena, and the way to meet him is 
to withdraw from the world of sense into the inner 
sanctuary of the soul. For the philosopher, God is 
the eternal mind, and to elevate our own reason so 
that we “think his thoughts after him” is to com- 
mune widi God. Jesus conceived of God as die 
supreme will, which is forever working toward love 
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and righteousness. To commune with him is to par- 
ticipate in his will. It is not enough to have the mys- 
tical or philosophical knowledge of God. Fellowship 
widi him can consist in nothing else than in doing 
his will. "We become "children of God,” we share 
in his essential nature, according as we aa in our 
small sphere as he acts continually in his universe. 

Qosely connected with diis demand for an active 
goodness is the other demand that all action must 
come from within. Under the old law it was the 
act alone that counted, but for Jesus the worth of 
the aa is measured by the motive. ThiSpi ndf>ed, .is.. 
the essential part of the ac^ whidi by itself may sig- 
niify nothing .or may be a mere cloak for evU. It is 
here that Jesus made his grand innovation on all 
previous systems of ethic. In Judaism the legal idea 
had been worked out most fully, but all religions 
had based their moral demands on a similar prin- 
ciple. Certain modes of action were required of 
men by saaed custom or by the supposed command 
of a divinity. This divine law, like the human one, 
took account only of overt acts; a man’s inward senti- 
ments were his own concern, but he must answer 
to the higher powers for the things he did. With 
Jesus this rule was reversed. The will is that which 
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matters, and of which alone God makes a reckoning. 
It must be an active will, for otherwise it has no 
reality. But the action is of value only as it expresses 
the will, and even if it is faulty or mistaken it keeps 
its value when the right will is behind it. On the 
ground of this principle Jesus virtually abrogates the 
law. It is no longer necessary since its place is taken 
by the will. As a good tree produces good fruit so a 
right will has its spontaneous outcome in all right 
action. Indeed Jesus holds that the highest kind of 
goodness is unconscious. The tight hand must not 
know what the left is doing. The servants of God, 
will be surprised at the last Judgment when they 
find themselves accepted. Because the righteousness 
of the Pharisees is calculated, not the free outcome 
of a nature which cannot but flow forth in loving 
deeds, it is worthless. ’ 

Here, then, we can discern the purely religious 
character of Jesus’ ethic. It is inseparable from the 
inward life, and in the last resort is nothing else 
than that life in its manifestation. Although his 
teaching for the most part is direaed to right con- 
dua Jesus is not occupied with morality but with the 
inward fellowship with God. We must not be 
deceived by ihe mere form of his precepts. Since his 
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demand is for active goodness he speaks ddinitely 
of what men must do; but his interest is much less 
in actions than in the will out of which they proceed. 
By acting like God men enter into fellowship with 
God, and this fellowship is the great end of life. 
iWght action has value only as it serves as a me^s 
to that end. So instead of substituting morality for 
religion Jesus makes religion everything. “That ye 
may become children of your Father who is in 
heaven:” this is the one end and motive of all right 
living. - 

From this point of view we must understand die 
relation between the ethical teaching and the idea 
of the Kingdom. At first sight they may seem to 
have nothing but a formal, accidental connection. 
Jesus was inspired with hope for the Kingdom, he 
was also filled with a pa^on for rigitteousriess; and 
the two things became entangled in his mind. Or, 
according to another theory, his ethic was meant to 
have only an interim value. When tiie Kingdom 
came there would be no temptation, no poverty, no 
offenses, and the precepts laid down by Jesus would 
cease to be necessary. But what of the crucial inter- 
val when men were preparing themselves for the 
Kingdom? The ethical teaching, with its rigorous 
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demands, was like a code of war-time measures, 
enacted only for the period of stress. Or Jesus’ ethic 
had no other purpose than that of John the Baptist. 
John looked for a Judgment in which only the 
righteous would find acceptance with God, and 
taught men how to order their lives for this coming 
trial. Jesus required a loftier kind of righteousness, 
but it was related in just the same way to his message 
of the Kingdom. 

Such theories, however, all miss the real, drift and 
compass of the ethical teaching. There is no thought 
in Jesus’ mind of a morality which will only hold 
good for a brief interval or for a special purpose. 
The particular acts of which he speaks may imply 
such conditions as we know now, hut die motives 
behind them — ^love, faithfulness, goodness-^airll:' 
th^ nature evetlastii^. They are not of those things 
which will vanish away in the new age but of those 
which will fully come. They constitute the very 
meaning of the Kingdom, and Jesus taught them 
that we may possess it now, amidst all the imperfec- 
tions of this world. 

But the relation of the ethical teaching to the 
hope of the Kingdom is still closer. The moral life 
as Jesus conceives it does not consist merely in obedi- 
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eace to certain principles. It cannot even be reduced 
to the one principle of love. No doubt the idea of 
love is primary with Jesus and may be made, in some 
sense, to include everything. Yet what Jesus calls 
for is not some one quality, even the highest, but 
tJie new will in which all impulses work together in 
complete harmony. Our will is to be no other than 
the will of God. So the moral life, in the full sig- 
nificance which Jesus gave to it, is the life of the 
Kingdom. That new order which will be established 
in the future will make it possible for men to live 
entirely for God. But even now we may submit to 
God’s will and so hold fellowship with him. ’"The 
Kin g dom of God is within you.” In so -far as you 
have in you the new will, issuing in such a life as 
Jesus requires^, you, possess the Kih^om. 

(8) The Kingdom and Human Society 
The moral demand, as it meets us in the Gospels, 
has always a social as well as an individual aspect. 
"Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart and 
min d and Strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Most of the sayings whidi have been preserved to 
us have this twofold bearing. The hope for the 
Kingdom involves a new social ideal. 
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In our time this aspea of the message has come 
into special prominence. Our most urgent problems 
are those whidi concern the obligations of man to 
man and the intercourse of races and classes with 
one another. In the effort to solve diese problans 
we have been driven back, to the principles laid down 
by Jesus, and have learned to study them with a 
new earnestness and understanding. The view has 
become widely current that he was above all a social 
reformer, and that the church’s interpretation of his 
message has been willfully mistaken. He thought 
of the Kingdom not in its relation to the inward life 
but as the perfeaed society of the future. He looked 
forward to a time when all men would be united 
in a single brotherhood, when possessions would be 
justly distributed, when the self-seeking motive 
would disappear from the dvic and industrial life. 
Jesus is classed with the reformers who have sought 
from time to time to build up sodety on a new 
basis. It was his hope for a better world in the future 
which he sumxned up in his great conception of the 
Kingdoin of .God. 

Now in this view of the teaching there is doubt- 
less a measure of truth. The idea of a community is 
involved in the very term "Kingdom o^*i^od^’'*fc is 
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impossible to conceive of God reigning without at 
the same time assuming a people over whom he 
reigns. King and community are correlative words. 
It is highly significant in this cofiriection that Jesus 
deliberately chose the phrase "Kingdom of God.” 
There were many alternative names under which he' 
might have described the future, — ^"the new age,” 
"eternal life,” "the world to come” — and it was suA 
other terms which had appealed to the apocalyptic 
writers. But Jesus speaks, almost invariably, of the' 
Kingdom of God. He cannot have been insensible 
to the communal suggestion of this term, which had 
originated in the belief that God was King of Israel 
and continued to imply that God would finally reign 
over an elea people. Indeed it seems evident from 
the whole Gospel narrative that one of the primary 
aims of Jesus was to form a community of those who 
should inherit the Kingdom. His first act when he 
commenced his ministry in Galilee was to gather 
around him a body of disciples, and this maall com- 
pany was meant to be the nucleus of a greater one. 
When the Kingdom came there was to be a com- 
munity prepared to enter it. 

It is quite evident, too, that the whole drift of his 
teaching is social. On the purdy sdf-regarding vir- 
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tues he has surprisingly little to say. He thinks of 
men always in relation to their fellow men. The 
qualities on which he lays stress — ^love, mercy, justice, 
forgiveness — are all those which find their exercise 
in the common life. Ever and again in the course of 
Quistian history the attempt has been made to carty 
out the demands of Jesus in retirement from the 
world. Such efforts have always failed, and even the 
monastic ideal was found to be impracticable with- 
out a society of monks. The Qiristian life, by its 
very nature, can only be lived in constant reladon to 
others, and the more varied the relations the more 
tmly it can fulfill the law of Qirist. So when he 
spoke of the Kingdom which would come hereafter, 
in which the will of God would absolutely prevail, 
he must have had in mind a great brotherhood — ^for 
only on this condition could the will of God be done. 
That his message did involve the communal idea 
hardly requires to be proved, for it had its historical 
outcome in the Qiurch. The hope for the Kingdom 
embodied itself, by an inevitable process, in the 
Quistian society. 

There is truth, then, in die contention that Jesus’ 
aim was social, and the modem emphasis on this side 
of his thought has been salutary and needful. Some 
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of the most important elements in our religion were 
obscured hy the old conception that it had to do only 
with individual piety. Nevertheless it is impossible 
to accept the view that the primary interest of Jesus 
was in the communal life. He has nothing to say 
that bears directly on social or economic or political 
reforms. He does not look at men in the mass but 
at men as personal beings. This, indeed, is one of 
the new and distinctive aspeas of his teaching. It is 
strangely assumed in much of our modern literature 
diat we have outgrown the narrow individualian of 
ancient times and have learned to think socially, in 
terms of classes, nations, humanity as a whole. Jesus, 
we are told, was d^dent in that larger outlook, and 
was interested only in the "neighbor” with whom 
we come into personal contaa. But the truth is that 
he deliberately substituted his mode of thought for 
the other. The view which we regard as modern was 
the andent one. It had always been the nation or 
the dty or the sodal dass which was taken as the 
unit. The individual had value only as a member of 
the greater whole, and it was Israel or Athens or 
Rome which was the objea of divine favor. Jesus 
discovered the worth of men as personalities. He 
was the first to hreaj^ av'^^y from the com- 
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munity, and to declare that every human being for 
his own sake was under the care of God. It is im- 
plicit in his teaching that all thought of men in the 
aggregate is due to an illusion. Ihere is no such 
thing as "humanity” but only a multitude of separate 
human souls. 

It is indeed true that Jesus has wrought a revolu- 
tion in the social life, but he has done so precisely 
because he looked to the individual. He insisted that 
respea must be paid to personality, that even the 
poorest has his rights, that outward conditions must 
be such as to allow full development to every life. 
All progress for the last two thousand years has 
been determined by the gradual application of these 
principles of Jesus to all social institutions. The re- 
sult has been the breaking down of ancient privileges 
and restrictions, and the advance toward modem 
demoaacy. But it is dangerous to identify Jesus with 
any political systen, demoaatic or otherwise. All 
that can be deduced from his teaching is that society 
should be so organized as to serve the higher welfare 
of all its members. As he has been the strongest 
force in aeating the new forms of communal life he 
may some day destroy them. The temptation is al- 
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ways to sacrifice the individual for the supposed good 
of the mass, and to every system in whidi this is 
done the Christian spirit is hostile. It was the per- 
sonal life which Jesus sought to liberate, and wher- 
ever the community becomes an end in itself it will 
finally make shipwreck on the principles he laid 
down. 

His primary interest was not in society but in the 
individual; but he recognized that man unfolds his 
personality through relation to his fellow men. The 
more your life is one of service to others the more 
you become yourself. We have thus the paradox that 
because Jesus was so profoundly concerned widi the 
inward personal life his teadiing is everywhere social. 
The Kingdom is within, but everydiing that makes 
for a fuller sympathy with our fellows helps also 
toward a deq>er union with the divine will. 

It is from this point of view, then, that we must 
explain the social interest which is so conspicuous in 
the thought of Jesus. That he had nodiing in his 
mind but a world-brotherhood, a society perfectly 
organized and based on just principles, cannot for a 
moment be admitted. It is quite conceivable that 
such a society may some day be realized. Already to 
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some extent it is emerging, and in a century or two 
we may fairly anticipate that war will have ceased, 
that the world’s goods will be equably divided, that 
all races will be firmly knit together. The religion 
of Christ is pointing us toward these ends, and is 
helping us to attain than. But when they are at- 
tained sh all we be able to say that the Kingdom of 
God is now come? The question is pardy answered 
when we consider the advance we have ourselves 
made. If the most ardent reformer a few centuries 
ago could have foreseen the present day — our wealth 
of knowledge, our larger liberties, the humaner spirit 
in our industries, the movements toward peace and 
racial understanding — he would have judged that the 
Kingdom of God must be almost come. We are our- 
selves bitterly conscious that it is as far disfant as 
ever. Ages hence, when the loftiest dreams of to-day 
are realized, there will be the same sense of disillu- 
sionment. The perfecting of society is only a means 
to an end, and unless it serves that end it is meaning- 
less. When Jesus spoke of the Kingdom he was not 
thinking of any outward conditions but of a spiritual 
fu lfillm ent. The Kingdom will not come until men 
attain in their inward life to a tme'fellow^hTp with 
God. ■■ 
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(9) Jesus^ Conception of the Kingdom 

■We are now in a position to attempt some answer 
to the question, "What did Jesus mean by the King- 
dom of God?” He never defined it, and no single 
definition can be deduced from his words. The con- 
ception is a many-sided one, and all its aspects need 
to be taken together. This is the chief difficulty in 
understanding it — ^that while it implies many differ- 
ent things they all mean ultimately the same tiling. 
It can only be grasped by noting separately all its 
manifold sides, and yet when we so try to grasp it 
we .miss the inner reality. 

;^^In the first place, Jesus took over the Jewish- 
apocalyptic hope of a new age coming, when God 
would overthrow all usurping powers and assert his 
rule over the world. This hope of a glorious future 
was real to Jesus, and he believed that it was soon to 
be fulfilled. It enabled him to visualize the Kingdom, 
and his thought is everywhere conditioned by it. Yet 
to explain his message wholly by tiiis hope which pro- 
vided its framework is to leave out everytiiing that 
is essential. 

(2) Again, the Kingdom stands for the higher 
spiritual order which lies bdiind the visible world 
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and gives it meaning. A consummation is to come in 
which it will be fully manifest; but God is reigning 
now, and in the light of that day when he will vis- 
ibly reign we can discern that higher order in which, 
as his children, we can already have our part. We 
can trust in his providence; we can live for die ever- 
lasting things; we can reach out through all appear- 
ances to that which lies beyond, and which alone is 
real. 

(3) ]^t while the Kingdom includes all higher 
reality it stands more especially for the moral order. 
It means the perfea fulfillment of that will of God 
which under earthly conditions can only be dimly 
apprdiended. As yet our obedience to it is a com- 
promise with custom, tradition, considerations of 
worldly prudence. A day is coming when it will be 
fully manifest and will assert itself as the sole law. 
In the hope of the coming age we can lay hold of the 
moral ideal, bringing all our action to the test of 
what God requires. It is for this reason that the 
teaching of Jesus is prevailingly ethical. Morality is 
not an end in itself, but since the Kingdom is above 
all the moral order it is through moral action that 
we must strive to possess it. 

Kitigdgn ^ realized in the inward life; 
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of fellowship with God- In the age that is coming 
men will know God as Father and dwell in his 
presence. This communion with God will constitute 
the life which will be the supreme blessing of the 
Kingdom. But even now men can know that presence 
of God. According as they know it they share in the 
life of the Kingdom, they already obtain the King- 
dom. Here we discern the tme significance of the 
ethic of Jesus. He thinks of all right action as spring- 
ing out of the inward life and at the same time as 
fostering and unfolding it. The action does not exist 
for itself but is the means whereby we attain to fel- 
lowship with God. 

(5) TTieJ^gdom implies a community of God’s 
people and is thus a social as well as a moral and 
spiritual ideal. All endeavor for die betterment of 
the world is in true accordance with the teaching of 
Jesus; yet die social purpose was not his primary one. 
He sought to create a new inward life, and his inter- 
est in the community was all for the sake of it- If he 
has done more than any other for the transforming 
of all institutions it is not because he dealt with them 
direcdy, which he never did. By changing the wills 
of men he compelled a change in all human reladons. 
By throwing all emphasis on spiritual things he 
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brought about a new attitude to the material side of 
life. Perhaps it is here that we are to find in his 
teaching the true solution of those sodal and politi- 
cal problems which confront us at the present time. 
The root of our trouble is that men are all struggling 
for the material things, and these are limited in quan- 
tity, and one man’s possession of them excludes his 
neighbor’s. So long as these things only are desired 
there will be strife and injustice, and no scheme that 
can possibly be devised on the ground of a material 
view of life will do anything to help us. No peace 
jEsa come until men recognize -^iifi Jesus‘'lh9:t"the 
rads are spiritual. All men can share in love, 
^th, goodness, v^om. The rlcSies" of 'tiiem 'zie Ih- 
exhaustii0ier*''fi6e*mofe that each man can increase 
his store of them the more there will be for all the 
others. This is the true contribution of Jesus toward 
the building up of the perfect human society, and it 
cannot be dismissed as abstraa and visionary. All 
progress has consisted in a growing perception of the 
worth of spiritual things. The very increase of mate- 
rial wealth has brought to light, ever more clearly, 
its intrinsic emptiness. The abundance of our out- 
ward possessions has left us more and more dissatis- 
fied, and has done almost nothing for the tme pur- 
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poses of life. May we not dare to hope that the idea 
of Jesus, which has seemed hitherto a mere counsel 
of perfection, will some day be accepted as a practi- 
cal motive? Only then will human society begin in 
any way to reflea that new community which is to 
inherit the Kingdom of God. 

(10) The Value of the Apocalyptic Vorms 
The message of Jesus was a many-sided one, and 
all its meanings were involved in that conception 
which was given him in Jewish apocalyptic. It has 
often been argued that this origin of the message 
affects its whole validity. The hope of die Kingdom, 
as we now see it, had arisen out of die peculiar his- 
tory of the Jewish people, and reflects ideas which 
have been long outgrown. We cannot now believe 
that God is suddenly to change the world’s order, 
and since Jesus rested his teaching on that illusion 
must it not follow that the whole structure falls to 
the ground? Those sayings about God and his pur- 
pose which seem to breathe the timeless spirit 'of 
religion are after all bound up widi ancient imagma- 
dons whidi are now meaningless. To this it may be 
answered that the essential message of Jesus does not 
depend on die particular forms in which he expressed 
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it. Just as his words can be translated out of the 
language in which they were uttered, so dbey can be 
detached from the apocalyptic hopes which were like 
the mother tongue of his thought. This, as we diall 
see later, was the task to which the churdi set itself 
as soon as it found a footing in the Gentile world; 
and it is still engaged in that never-ending effort to 
interpret in new terms what Jesus meant. By means 
of the old apocalyptic he taught a message of endur- 
ing value. 

At the same time the forms themselves must not 
be treated as a mere husk which may now be thrown 
away. Nothing is mote remarkable than the hold 
they have always maintained on the Christian mind. 
Since the days of Paul there have been hundreds of 
theological systems in which the thought of Jesus 
has been embodied more adequately, it might seem, 
than in his own apocalyptic. One after another they 
have lost their vitality, and it will be the same, we 
may be sure, with the new formulations of the gospel 
to-day. For the great mass of Christian people the 
original idea of the Kingdom is still real. They look 
for a day when God will judge the earth, when he 
will make all things new, when he will gather his 
people into a heavenly comtnunity. The reason why 
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these beliefs have persisted is not merely that they 
are found in the Bible, or that they were absorbed 
without thinking in early childhood. Their strength 
is due to their inherent religious value. They answer, 
for one thing, to the inborn feeling that there is 
something beyond the natural order. In spite of all 
scientific theory men cannot but believe that the uni- 
verse is more than a network of iron law, and so long 
as this faith survives they will find meaning in the 
ancient hope that God will interpose and establish 
his Kingdom. It is easy to make light of tbose mil- 
letmarian outbursts which in our day diiefly affea 
the very ignorant; yet in their crude fashion they 
represent a protest, whidi is always needed, against 
the purely mechanical view of the world. Again, 
there is truth in the apocalyptic idea that God will 
fulfill his purpose through sudden crisis. Too often, 
in our modem obsession with evolutionary doctrine, 
we fhink of the world as continually improving by a 
gradual, automatic process. Many people, we are 
told, lost their religious faith in consequence of the 
great war. Their God was one whose sole function 
was to watch a well-regulated machine, and when it 
broke down, when the onward march was suddenly 
halted, he seemed to vanish. One value of apocalyp- 
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tic has always been that it makes room in the scheme 
of things for apparent catastrophe. Not only through 
ordered progress but sometimes through the incal- 
culable, God is working toward his Kingdom. 

Apocalyptic, moreover, presents the future and 
unseen in terms of the imagination. That is why we 
alwa]^ fall back on Jesus’ own conception. It is often 
argued that his teaching should be lifted entirely out 
of the old forms and set forth in ethical or philo- 
sophical language; and this is what the church has 
been trying to do since the beginning. But nothing 
is more evanescent than abstraa statanents of reli- 
gious truth. They serve for one age but the next has 
moved on to some new philosophy and the previous 
formulations are worthless. It is one source of 
strength in Jesus’ religion that he did not employ 
any science or metaphysic but expressed his meaning 
in those apocalyptic symbols. His account of the 
Kingdom has the advantage which poetry always has 
over literal statement. It makes appeal not to modes 
of reasoning which are only for a time but to pri- 
mary instincts which never diange. To this day we 
are compelled to think of die Kingdom as Jesus did 
when we try to give satisfying expression to our 
Christian faith. 
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(ll) Jesus^ Relation to the Kingdom 

We have now considered in its various aspects the 
meaning of that message which Jesus proclaimed. 
One question remains which lies outside of our im- 
mediate inquiry but which bears on it so dosely that 
it cannot be left wholly unanswered. In what relation 
did Jesus himself stand to the Kingdom? The church 
acdaimed him as the Messiah, through whom, ac- 
cording to prophecy, the Kingdom would come in; 
and this became the distinctive belief of Christianity. 
The message of the Kingdom was blended with the 
message about Jesus himself, and was in some meas- 
ure overshadowed by it. Faith in the gospel meant 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

It has been maintained by some modem writers 
that Jesus advanced no personal daim. He came for- 
ward as the prophet or herald of the Kingdom, and 
it was his followers who after his death conferred on 
him the name of Messiah. When once this concep- 
tion of him had been esublished a ground was 
sought for it in his own teaching. The earliest tradi- 
tion, as preserved in Mark’s Gospel, admits that he 
never publidy announced himself and only made die 
claim among his own disdples and toward the very 
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close of his life. According to the later Synoptic 
writers his work from the outset bore a Messianic 
charaaer. In the Fourth Gospel everything is made 
to turn on the personal claim, which is now under- 
stood in the sense that as Messiah he was the eternal 
Word, one with God from the beginning. 

Now it may be held that this question of the 
Messiahship is of purely hisrorical interest. Those 
who deny that Jesus ever made the claim are usually 
careful to point out that no religious issue is at stake. 
Even although Jesus never professed to be more 
than prophet or teacher his gospel would have the 
same value, or perhaps a higher one, since it would 
be freed from its old apocalyptic wrappings. The 
controversy as to whether Jesus was the Messiah was 
a fight over shadows. The Messiah was an imaginar y 
figure. He belonged to the realm of mythology just 
as much as Hercules or Apollo. It is hardly worth 
discussing seriously whether Jesus is to be id entifi ed 
with a non-existent being. 

Yet there can be no doubt that an issue of supreme 
importance hangs on the question of the Messiahship 
of Jesus. That the figure of the Messiah was a crea- 
tion of apocalyptic fancy may be granted. But the 
place assigned to him in the traditional scheme was 
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that of bringing in the Kingdom, and if Jesus called 
himself Messiah he must have meant that he was not 
merely the herald of the Kingdom but the instru- 
ment under God through whom it would be reali 2 ed. 
This is the real issue, and our whole understanding 
of Jesus’ mission clearly depends on it. Did he be- 
lieve that he was himself, in some manner, necessary 
to the fulfillment of the Kingdom? The question 
affects not only his personal history but the substance 
of his message. 

That Jesus did indeed regard himself as Messiah 
it is only a perverted critical ingenuity than can deny. 
The precise time and manner in which he made die 
claim may be disputed, and the records are admit- 
tedly vague. But it may be confidendy affirmed that 
if they had been altogether silent on the claim we 
should have found it necessary to assume that he 
made it. We should have felt that a faaor was miss- 
ing without which the whole story was unintdli- 
gible. Why did Jesus go up to Jerusalem? Why 
was he put to death? fjow did he awaken that pas- 
sionate faith and loyalty which gave rise to the Chris- 
tian church? 

That he made some unique claim is evident not 
only from the history but from the whole character 
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of his work He does not speak of the Kingdom 
merely as a prophet who rejoices in the hope of it. 
Everywhere he assumes that he himself has a pecu- 
liar relation to the Kingdom. Men were impressed in 
his lifetime by the authority with which he spoke, and 
which still impresses us as we read the sayings. He 
takes for granted that he bears a divine commission 
and that his word is final. It is true that he does not 
assert this, in the manner of the Fourth Gospel, by 
insisting on his Messiahship; but the note of author- 
ity is all the more significant because it is unconscious. 
The conviction that he speaks for God is with him 
always, as part of his very being. Again, he assumes 
the right to admit men into the Kingdom; he offers 
forgiveness of sins; he believes that die powers of 
the future are active in him, so that he can perform 
miracles. Whatever we make of these mirades it is 
certain that he was regarded as a wonder-worker, and 
that he himself never doubted his extraordinary gift. 
To be sure he foimds no claim on this gift, and 
dedares that his disdples also, if they have faith, 
may perform mirades. None the less he is consdous 
that these marvelous powers, which have projeaed 
thanselves out of the age to come into the present, 
have first become manifest in himself, It is throu^ 
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him that the Kingdom has been brought so near. Once 
more, he is aware that the nature of the Kingdom 
is revealed to him as to no other. He can speak with 
direct knowledge of that will of God which will pre- 
vail hereafter. There may be dispute as to the famous 
saying, "No man knoweth the Father but the Son,” * 
and in the words as recorded there is undoubtedly 
a suggestion of later theological thought. But the 
idea conveyed by them is not to be sought merely in 
one isolated and dubious saying, but underlies the 
teaching everywhere. Jesus was conscious that in 
some unique way he represented the Kingdom. 

Here, then, we can perceive the true significance of 
the Messianic daim. It seems more than probable from 
the study of the history dtat Jesus attained gradu- 
ally and not without many misgivings to the specific 
convicdon that he was Messiah; and his hesitation is 
not, perhaps, difficult to esplain. The Messianic idea 
did not correspond, except very imperfecdy, to his 
own sense of his mission. It was entangled with 
national expectations in which he did not share. It 
laid on him a terrible responsibility. He was well 
aware that as soon as he dedared himself Messiah 
he would be forced into conflia with the ruling 


• Mt. 11:27; Lk. 10:22. 
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the apocalyptic hope God was to fulfill his purposes 
through the Messiah, and Jesus had to identify him- 
self with this mysterious figure. As contrasted with 
those who had only foretold the Kingdom he was 
to be the instrument of its coming, and therefore he 
was the Messiah. The name was inadequate, and he 
accepted it with misgivings; yet it was the only name 
whereby he could in any manner define the true 
meaning of his work. 

Jesus’ claim to Messiahship must therefore be inter- 
preted in the light of his whole conception of the 
Kingdom. 'While he starts from die hope of a new 
age he thinks not so much of an outward change as 
of the spiritual conditions which will obtain in the 
future. To have a will in harmony widi God’s will, 
to enter into fellowship with God, is to possess die 
Kingdom. The work of the Messiah is to make this 
new life possible. Through the Messiah men will 
attain to the Kingdom in the sense that they will 
apprehend the higher world, they will receive power 
to do God’s will, they will know God as Father. 
This is not to import a fanciful allegorical m eaning 
into Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, but only to explain 
it in accordance with his own teaching. Everywhere 
in Jewish thought the idea of the Messiah is deter- 
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mined by some given view of the Kingdom of God. 
When the Kingdom is Israel, delivered and exalted, 
the Messiah is the Messianic king. When it is the 
reign of ri^teousness he appears, as in the Psalms 
of Solomon, to establish justice on the earth. When 
it is a transcendental order, as in most of the apoc- 
alypses, he is a mysterious heavenly being. It would 
follow that Jesus likewise conceived of the Messiah 
as inaugurating such a Kingdom as he looked for. 
"Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”: that 
was how he tmderstood the Kingdom. When he de- 
clared himself Messiah he must have thought of his 
work in its moral significance. Through him the 
great spiritual change would be effected. The will of 
God would come at last to its fulfillment, in the 
world and in the hearts of men. 

Thus the Messianic claim is no excrescence on the 
gospel, due to some illusion on the part of Jesus’ 
followers, or to some error or extravagance of his 
own. The diurth rightly fixed on it from the very 
first as the central fact in the gospel. In Jesus it saw 
the Messiah, die Lord, who would return to bring in 
the Kingdom, and who was guiding and sustaining 
his people in their quest for it. As he had proclaimed 
the Kingdtxn he was himself the Captain of our 
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salvation. He had imparted the living power by 
which men could attain to a new life. This was the 
daim which he made for himself and in which the 
faith of the dmrch must ever be rooted. In him 
appeared the Messiah, "who opened the Kingdom of 
heaven to all believers.” 
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The Later Development 
(1) The Transition 

The hope of the Kingdom, on which Jesm had 
built his message, seems almost to disappear from 
the later New Testament teadiing. From this alone 
it has sometimes been inferred that Qiristianity in its 
historical form was virtually a new religion, of Hel- 
lenistic type. Jesus was ostensibly placed at the 
center, but he was transformed into a divine being. 
His gospel of the Kingdom was replaced by a system 
of theological doctrine. 

Now it is true that in the later New Testament 
books we seldom meet widi the term “Kingdom of 
God,” though it is never completely forgotten. Yet 
die idea itself is always present, expressed under 
many difFerent forms. It is not too much to say that 
if the Synoptic Gospels had never been written we 
should sdll be able to determine, from the other 
books, at least the purport of Jesus’ tea ching . We 
might be in doubt as to the precise term he used, but 
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in view of the constant recurrence of one main theme 
we ^ould know that he had spoken of a final con- 
summation. We should know that he had laid down 
a rule of life by which men might be conformed even 
now to that will of God which would prevail in the 
future. The message of the Kingdom was never lost. 
We can trace it all through the New Testament and 
afterwards, as die great highroad along whidi Chris- 
tian diought has never ceased to travel. It has taken 
many strange windings and passed through country 
which at every turn has shown a different aspect. 
But the Christian message has been always, as it was 
at first, the gospel of 'the Kingdom. 

"V^yls ft that the later conceptions appear so dif- 
ferent from that of Jesus himself? Here, no doubt, 
we have to allow for those foreign influences which 
came into operation after his death. They did not 
create the historical gospel, but th^ had an all- 
important part in shaping it. The hope of the King- 
dom was taken over by Jesus from the Old Testa- 
ment and from the Kabbis and apocalyptists. It was 
so impregnated with Jewish beliefs, so closely bound 
up with Jewitii history, that to the Gentile mind it 
was unintelligible. The very phrase "Kingdom of 
God” would perhaps have carried with it a political 
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suggestion, dangerous at a time when Qiristians 
were under the suspicion of disloyalty/ In any case 
it would have required elaborate explanation. So as 
soon as the gospel passed over into the Gentile world 
the effort was made to translate the term employed 
by Jesus into one that could be understood; and this 
was not difficult. For although the idea of the King- 
dom was Jewish it answered to conceptions which 
belonged to religion generally. Greek a nd Orienta l 
ffiought had long arrived at these concq)tions by 
paths of their own, and it was inevitable that Chris- 
tian missionaries should adapt themselves to the Gen- 
tile mind. They sought to express in new language 
what appeared to them the essential meaning of 
Jesus’ own message. This could not be done with- 
out throwing it into a different context, and to this 
extent there is ground for the assertion that Chris- 
tianity, in the rourse of the first century, (hanged its 
(haraaer. Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom could not 
he fully rep roduced under the Greek modes of 
^blight. 

The alien influences, however, would have been 

^ Cf. Justin, Apologia n, ’’When you hear that we look for a 
Kingdom, you suppose, without making inquiry, that we mean a 
human kingdom.** 
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ineflfectual if there had not been forces in the reli- 
gion itself which worked along with them. The 
nature of these forces has already been indicated. 
(1) On the one hand, the message taught by Jesus 
was now illuminated by what he had been in his 
own Person. His life had closed in marvelous events 
which were fraught, as everyone could see, with a 
deep significance. Why had he died on the Gross.? 
What was the meaning of his Resurrection? 
Whither had he gone and in what manner would 
he return? It was these questions concerning Jesus 
himself which mainly occupied the churdi. He be- 
came the objea of faith, and all converts were 
required at baptism to make the confession "Jesus 
is Lord.” The beginnings of this attimde to Jesus 
can be traced in his own lifetime. For his disciples 
he had been not only Teacher but Master, and this 
personal loyalty to him was intensified after 
his death. The hope of the Kingdom was now 
inseparable from the belief in Jesus as the acknowl- 
edged Messiah. Sometimes the difference betweai 
the earlier and the later gospel is made to consist 
in this — ^that while Jesus looked for the Kingdom 
of God the diurch took its stand on faitih in Jesus. 
But it is forgotten ffiat this faith included in it the 
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ho|>e for the Kingdom and made it more certain. 
Jesus had departed in order to return, bringing in 
the Kingdom which he had promised. To believe 
in Jesus as the Lord who would presently appear in 
glory was to wait confidently for the Kingdom. 

(2) The new interpretation, however, was made 
necessary by the message itself. While Jesus had 
proclaimed the Kingdom under apocalyptic forms 
of thought he had far transcended the old Jewish 
conception. The Kingdom as he knew it was not 
merely the cbming age but the moral ideal, the 
higher spiritual order, the inward fellowship widi 
God. As men refleaed on the message its manifold 
import became apparent. Especially when it was 
carried into the Gentile world and thrown into new 
language, its implications came to light. The age 
was one of religious and intellectual ferment. In 
all the great cities of the empire diere were diverse 
currents of thought — ethical, social, mystical, jM- 
osophical; and all the conflicting movmients laid 
hold of the new gospel, and found in it something 
to which th^ responded. The message of the King- 
dom assumed a different charaaer as one or another 
of its meanings was brought to the forefront. So 
within the first generation the church had divided 
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into many sects, each of them maintaining the 
gospel in some particular form. No doubt there 
were many causes which brought about this division, 
but the chief one was nothing else than the nature 
of the gospel itself. It was found impossible to 
bind down to a single formula the many-sided con- 
ception of Jesus. 

(2) Hhe Kingdom as Apocalyptic 
The first effect of Jesus’ departure was to heighten 
the hope of the Kingdom on its purely apocalyptic 
side. Jesus had died and risen again, and was now 
clothed with his full authority as Messiah. At any 
moment he might return to judge the world and 
inaugurate the new age. It is not to be wondered 
at that under the influence of diis belief the church 
was intent on the apocalyptic aspect of the message, 
almost to die exclusion of every other. The dis- 
ciples were assured that they were now living on 
the very edge of the great crisis, and nothing mat- 
tered but that they should be prepared for 
meeting it. Sayings of Jesus about the future were 
made more definite and understood quite literally. 
His own predictions were supplemented from 
Jewidi apocalyptic The one desire was to know 
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more of the nature and circumstances of the great 
change which was so near. There can be little doubt 
that the mood of the primitive church was far more 
apocalyptic than Jesus’ own. What had been for 
him the framework of a spiritual teaching was now 
of absorbing interest for its own sake. 

Even when the first eager hopes had died down 
this interest in the future continued to be an essen- 
tial element in Qiristian thought. Paul, in his 
deeper reflection, broke away from it, but he never 
ceased to look for a literal return of Christ to 
establish a visible reign of God. The writer to the 
Hebrews makes room for fhe same beliefs, side by 
side with his lofty idealism. For the mass of 
Christians the apocalyptic hope in its original form 
maintained its place, and has done so to this day. 
There are many indications in the New Testament 
that nothing caused such grave misgivings as the 
apparent failure of Christ to return and fulfill his 
promise. Ordinary believers had grounded their re- 
ligion on this hope, and when it proved vain they 
seemed to have lost everything. 

In two ways, however, die apocalyptic of the 
church was different from that which we find in 
the Gospels. (1) In the first place, it was more 
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fully elaborated. Where Jesus had spoken of the 
future in vague and half-symbolical terms, the 
church built up an articulate scheme, with the aid 
of suggestions from Jewish and occasionally from 
Pagan sources. Not only so, but it began to pro- 
duce its own apocalyptic; this, indeed, was one of 
the chief activities of the early Christian teachers. 
We hear particularly of one order in the primitive 
ministry, that of the prophets, who in a mood of 
ecstasy had visions of the future and described them 
in glowing language. Paul himself had this 
prophetic gift. He tells how he was caught up into 
the third heaven and heard unutterable things.* He 
speaks of a "wisdom” which he imparted to his 
more mature converts, dealing, as we can gather 
from his dark allusions, with those transactions in 
the heavenly world which had led up to the Incar- 
nationL* In rapturous passages of his Epistles * he 
seems to reproduce some of his prophetic utterances. 
One conspicuous example of Christian prophecy has 
been preserved to us in the book of Revelation. It 
is written on the model of the Jewish apocalypses, 
and makes constant use of their ideas and imagery. 

* Cor, 12:4. * 1 Cor. 2. 

* B.g. the closing portions of Rom. 8 and 1 Cor. 15. 
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Yet it everywhere bears the stamp of originality. 
A new faaor has entered into the apocalyptic view 
and has profoundly changed its charaaer. (2) This, 
then, is the other great difference between the 
earlier and the later apocalyptic. For the traditional 
hope the Messiah had been at most a shadowy figure. 
He does not appear at all in most of the Jewish 
apocal 3 ptic books, and where a place is given him 
his action is purely accidental. He has no personal 
attributes. His function is little more tiian to pre- 
side, in the name of God, over the final events. 
For Christian apocalyptic the thought of Christ is 
always central. It is he who makes the Kingdom 
possible, and its coming depends on his advent. 
The community that inherits it will be his people. 
He will be enthroned in the Kingdom and all its 
circumstances will in some manner reflea him. For 
this reason alone it is false to say that the church 
merely took over that view of the future which had 
come down to it in apocalyptic Judaism. 

In evai the crudest of the early Christian forecasts 
there is this new element whidi enters into their 
very substance. The Kingdom of the future has 
Christ for its center, and those are highest in it who 
have served him faithfully tmto death. When the 
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Kingdom is thus associated with Girist it ceases to 
be merely apocalyptic. There may be no direct 
attempt to think of it spirimally, but by the mere 
faa that it implies the Christian revelation it stands 
for higher religious values. This is abundantly evi- 
dent when we compare our book of Revelation with 
the Jewish Apocalyptic writings. It might seem as 
if the Christian seer knew litde of Jesus’ teaching 
and is content to fall back on the old, realistic con- 
ceptions of a happier world. Yet the Kingdom as 
he imagines it is bound up with no mere national 
hope but with the viaory of Christ’s cause; the 
thought of it is made the inspiration to holiness, 
righteousness, self-sacrifice. Above all, it is definitely 
related to the hope of immortality. In Judaism this 
hope had never shaken itself free from the national 
idea, and was dim and uncertain at the best. "I 
know,” says Martha sadly, in the Fourth Gospel, 
"diat my brother will rise again at the resurrection, 
in the last day.” ' This thought of a life reserved 
for a distant resurrection was taken over by Chris- 
tian apocalyptic, but it has never had more than a 
formal value. It was transcended from the first in 
virtue of the faith that Christ ruled in die future 


* Jm. 11:24. 
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world and would be mindful of his people. This 
is already apparent in Paul. He is bound by the 
accepted view that there must be an interval before 
he can enter on the future life, but with his Qiristian 
instinct he rebels against this belief. He feels that if 
fellowship with Qirist means anything it cannot 
be interrupted. The believer must enter at once on 
the immortality to which Christ has already attained.* 
The same faith pervades the book of Revelation. The 
writer assumes, in the apocalyptic manner, that the 
mass of men will only rise in a "second resurrection” 
at the last day; Christians must await die final 
triumph of the diurch before they receive their 
inheritance.^ Yet all this belongs to die outward 
scheme of the book. Its power consists in its asser- 
tion of a personal immortality which die believer 
can confidently hope for immediately after death. 
We read in die book of Aas diat Stephen in his 
dying vision saw the heavens opened and Christ 
sitting at the right hand of God.* A similar vision 
throws its light over all Christian apocalyptic. Christ 
is now the central figure of the Kingdom, and the 
hope of it takes shape from the knowledge of what 
he was and of what he still is in the experience of 
• 2 Cor. 5:1; Rom. 8:34f. 'Rev. 20:3, 6. * Ac. 7:55, 56. 
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his people. Through this new factor that has entered 
into it the old apocalyptic is entirely changed. 

The change reacted on the whole theory which 
lay at the basis of apocalyptic thought. It had been 
assumed that the world’s history fell into two ages, 
and that the Kingdom of God was that age which 
was still in the future. Jesus himself had started 
from this conception, and it was taken for granted 
by the primitive church, which adopted "hope” as 
its watchword. The disciples were those who "waited 
for the Lord’s appearing.” They were living in the 
present age but looked beyond it. Their attitude 
was one of patient expectation in view of die day, 
which could not be long delayed, when Christ 
would return and the new age would set in. 

This idea of futurity, however, ceased gradually 
to be dominant. It was still believed that the Lord 
would appear and make all things new, and Paul 
was conhdent, almost to the end, that he would 
himself survive until that day. The word "hope” 
continued to be used in a comprehensive sense for 
die Christian religion itself. Yet an increasing em- 
phasis was placed on the other conception that the 
Kingdom is already present. Christ had revealed an 
invisible, heavenly world in which God reigns. He 
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had called his people even now to share in its citizen- 
ship. The apocalyptic outlook changes, if one might 
so express it, from the category of time to that of 
place. It is concerned not with the two ages but 
with the two worlds. 

This change is illustrated in the book of Revela- 
tion. Ostensibly the writer works with the old 
apocal 5 ^tic idea that the present age is closing 
amidst a scene of ruin and disaster. The diurch 
has only to wait for a little while longer and the 
future, so ardoitly ezpeaed, will break in. Yet 
what John offers to his fellow sufferers is the vision 
not so much of the future as of the heavenly world. 
He assures them that their cause, which to human 
eyes seems to be hopeless, is one with the viaorious 
cause of God. He draws a curtain aside and opens 
"a door in heaven” so that they may behold tibat 
other world.’ All that they are stmggling for here 
has diere been realized. God has already established 
his Kingdom and they have part in it. They are to 
bear up manfully in the knowledge that th^ represait 
on earth the triumphant company in heaven. Such is 
the idea which runs through die book and gives 
meaning to its fantastic imagery. The new oudook 

•Rev. 4:1. 
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was due, in some measure, to the great conflict in 
which the church now found itself involved. One 
of the funaions of apocalyptic had always been to 
bring comfort in dark times by the promise of future 
deliverance; but the church had realked, as soon 
as it entered on its period of trial, that this was not 
enough. There is a modern apocalyptic which bids 
us find our inspiration in the thought of a distant 
future. Not in our time but some day, perhaps 
centuries hence, the world will be free and happy, 
and in that hope we can work and endure. This is 
often put forward as a substitute for the old religious 
motive, but one may doubt whether it ever yet had 
much efficacy. Men require to feel that they them- 
selves have in some way a share in the f ulfillm ent. 
In the assurance that this cause of theirs, although 
it seems to be losing, is yet linked up with one that 
is invincible, they are capable of faith and sacrifice. 
It was the need for this certainty whidi compelled 
the church to turn from the apocalyptic hope to the 
thought of that heavenly world in which God reigns. 
But two other faaors cooperated with the practical 
need. On the one hand there was that faith in Chris t 
which had transformed the old ejqjectations. Christ 
would not only come, in some neat or distant future, 
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to establish the Kingdom, but already he reigns with 
God. In so far as they were one with Christ his 
people had attained to the Kingdom. On the other 
hand, as it passed into the Gentile world the church 
was brought into contact with Greek philosophical 
thinking. Ideas from this source began to mingle 
with those inherited from Jewish apocalyptic. The 
conception of the Kingdom, like all the primitive 
beliefs, was now apprehended in a different way. 

(3) The Ideal World 

It was inevitable that the new religion should seek 
to present itself to the Gentiles under forms of 
philosophical thought. Philosophy in the first cen- 
tury had come out of the schools into the market 
place. Its ideas were applied to law and morals, 
were freely discussed in ordinary conversation, had 
stamped themselves on the current language. Re- 
ligion, more especially, had allied itself with phi- 
losophy, and it was in the garb of seaet philosophies 
that the new Oriental cults made their appeal to 
the West. Christianity would in any case have fallen 
in with the universal practice, but the way had 
already been prepared for it through Judaism. Philo 
of Alexandria had attempted to work out a theology 
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for Hebrew religion, and had employed the Greek 
philosophy as his instrument. His writings alone 
have survived from the Judaism of the Dispersion, 
but there is reason to believe that he was only the 
most eminent of many thinkers who were trying to 
ejqjound the Old Testament teaching in the language 
of Platonism and Stoicism. 

It was the apocalyptic ideas in Giristianity which 
lent themselves most naturally to philosophical in- 
terpretation. Jewish apocalyptic, as we have already 
seen, was a kind of philosophy. The Hebrew mind 
had not learned, like the Greek, to work by logical 
processes, but it had sou^t in its own marmer to 
explore the world which lies beyond the senses. By 
vision, imagination, reflection on the ancient 
oracles, the apocalyptists had set fliemselves to 
provide answers to a number of questions which 
were, in their nature, speculative. When Jewish 
thinkers had become acquainted with Gredc philos- 
ophy they did not give up those older speculations 
but tried to present them in what seemed a more 
adequate form. This, it may be said, is the effort 
of Philo. At first si^t he may appear to break away 
entirely from the Hebrew beliefs and to replace 
them by conceptions borrowed from philosophy. It 
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has often been remarked that if he had any knowl- 
edge whatever of the apocalyptic side of Jewish 
thought he leaves it entirely out of account. Yet 
on a deeper view Philo himself may fairly be classed 
among the apocalyprists. Certainly he does not use 
their methods, and has hardly one specific idea in 
common with them. But his interest is essentially 
the same as theirs — to discover the nature of that 
higher world of being which lies beyond the visible. 
In his reliance on vision and ecstasy, in his efforts 
to discover seaet meanings in Old Testament tradi- 
tion, in his love of allegory and symbol, we can 
perceive a real affinity to the apocalyptic type of 
mind. The one difference is that Philo resolves the 
concrete imagery of apocalyptic into the abstractions 
of Greek speculation. Instead of outward super- 
natural agencies he sees a play of qualities, ideas, 
principles. What he offers is a philosophical equiv- 
alent of the old apocalyptic 
So it is. not difficult to see how the conception 
of the Kingdcm of God, in the course of the Gentile 
mhsion, oime to be. t^reheiided in a new maimer. 
The ideas, of Jesus wece not replaced by stmiediing 
else, but w^e ^t^ssed imder Greek instead of 
Jewish forms. He had spoken of the Kingdom of 
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God, conceiving of it as the new age when God’s 
will would be fulfilled, but behind the apocalyptic 
idea there was that of a divine, invisible order. This 
was now understood and formulated in the light of 
|Mosophy. 

Greek thought had arrived at a conception which 
bore a real analogy to the Hebrew one, and which 
found its classical expression in Plato’s doctrine of 
the ideal world. This doctrine, in one form or an- 
other, underlies all the later speculation. Plato had 
held that all visible things are imperfect copies of 
ideal types, which cannot be apprehended by the 
senses but only by the mind. This seemed to him 
to be a sure deduction from the very nature of 
thought. When you see an objea you can pass a 
judgment on it, comparing it with what it aims at 
being, and recognizing where it falls short. You 
have never seen that perfect type, but somdiow it 
must «dst^ since you can use it as the criterion of 
what is actually before you. It is, indeed, the only 
thing which does properly exist. It is the one behind 
the many, the abiding reality which refleas itself, 
more or less clearly, in the changing forms. 

Plato was thus led to his theory of a higher world, 
a world of ideas over against the world of sense. 
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He reached this dieory through his effort to explain 
the nature of knowledge. Before we can know we 
must have a truth present to die mind and so a.pply 
it to the things in which it is embodied. How do 
we know that an objea is beautiful? Because there 
is bom in us an idea of beauty, by which we can 
test die things we see. We do not so mudi learn 
as recoUea, judging each new appearance by that per- 
fect type which, in some inexplicable way, we know 
already. Thus Plato regards the mind as native to a 
world of higher forms and continually recalling what 
it has known in some other state of being. But 
although the theory grew out of an intellectual need 
it becomes in Plato’s hands essentially religious. 
Men are to live their lives here with the knowledge 
that their trae interests lie elsewhere. They are to 
look at all that is transient under the light of the 
unchanging. This religious aspea of the theory 
comes out most clearly in the culminating doctrine 
of the Idea of the Good. All visible thing s have 
their ideal types, but these types themselves are the 
outcome and rdflection of die Good. They ate per- 
fect in so far as they participate in the Good, which 
is itself b^ond them and apart from them. Plato 
compares it to the sun, which illuminates and 
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<juickeiis all other things. It might well be argued 
that the philosophy of Plato is ultimately a religion, 
in which the Idea of the Good corresponds to God. 

Perhaps no Christian teacher in the first century 
had an immediate acquaintance with Plato’s work. 
His influence on Christian theology was all-important, 
but it aaed through indirect channels — ^the general 
thinking of the time, the various forms of mystical 
religion, above all the Alexandrian philosophy, 
Philo, the grand exponent of that philosophy, was 
himself a Jew, profoundly in sympathy with the 
essential Hebrew beliefs, but he interprets them by 
means of Greek speculation. When he explains the 
Creation story in terms of Platonic idealism he dis- 
tinguishes between God in his absolute Being and 
God as an active power, who goes forth from himself 
in the Logos or divine Reason. The world which 
we know is modeled on a world which exists in this 
Reason of God. According to Philo’s favorite meta- 
phor, God is like an architea who first constructs a 
building in his mind. This creation in the min d is 
the essential building. The sttucture of stone and 
lime is only a copy, wrought out in imperfect 
materials, of that which has first existed in thought. 
So the world as we see it is the reflection of the true 
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world, created in the thought of the divine Architea 
and apprehended by our own thought. Philo some- 
times speaks as if the Logos and that intelligible 
world were one and the same, inasmuch as the whole 
sum of God’s diought is expressed in the world 
which he creates. At other times he seems to identify 
the intelligible world with the actual cosmos, which 
embodies and manifests the world conceived by God. 
A beautiful building may be regarded as a projection 
of dbought. It really consists not of stone and timber 
but of thought, which informs the crude materials 
and gives them harmony and meaning. So for Philo 
the contemplation of the world is a means of attain- 
ing to God. Through the visible world we can lay 
hold of the invisible, and unite ourselves widi the 
Logos and with God himself. 

This metaphysical doctrine of Philo may seem to 
have little in common with that conception of the 
Kingdom of God which passed from Jewish apoc- 
alyptic into Christianity. Yet Philo, as we have 
seen, was in the true succession of the Jewish 
thinkers. He had before his mind the idea of a 
world set free from all limitations, in which God 
alone would reign. Under the Greek influences he 
conceived of it, not in the manner of the prophets 
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as a world of righteousness, but as the divine order 
in contrast wi± the earthly one. But this conception 
also was implicit in Hebrew thinking. It lies in the 
background of the apocalyptic visions of the new 
age. It forms a real element in the thought of Jesus, 
and needed only to be philosophically defined. In 
the light of Philonic doctrine this was now pos- 
sible. 

Froffli Philo,, therefore, the Qmstian thinkers took 
over die idea of an intelligible world which is the 
r^ty behind all visible existence. This metaphysical 
doctime is henceforth blended with the original con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God. The two ideas had 
grown out of different roots, and might seem at first 
sight to have no affinity. Plato and Philo move in 
a region of abstractions which appear to be far re- 
moved from the realistic Hebrew belief in a new 
age, breaking in through a sudden aisis. Yet bdiind 
both conceptions there is the sense that earthly 
things are imperfect and that somewhere there must 
be fulfillment. It was recognized almost from the 
first that Greek and Qiristian thinkers could meet 
on a common ground. 

The merging of &e two conceptions is already 
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apparent in Paul. One of Paul’s charaaerisdc words 
is "incorruption” (aphtharsia) a word of philosophi- 
cal origin, which marks the changeless quality of 
the spiritual things. The Christian, for Paul,3as. 
part in the realm of the unchanging, as opposed to 
this world of decay. The contrast between "this 
world” and that higher sphere of true existence is 
drawn out explicitly in several well-known passages. 
“Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.” “While we look not at the things whidi 
are seen but at those which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” In a verse like 
this we have clearly passed out of the domain of 
Jewish apocalyptic thought. The old conceptions of 
the new age and of the upper world in whidi God 
dwells amidst his angels have been transformed 
tmder the influence of Platonic idealism. 

In one book, more particularly, the so-called 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the whole Christian message 
is constraed from this new point of view. The 
book is espedally noteworthy as we can trace in it 

1 Cor. 13:12. 

^^2 Cor. 4:18. 
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the actual transition from the apocalyptic to the 
philosophical mode of thought. With one side of 
his mind the writer remains within the liimts of die 
traditional hope. He makes room for the belief in 
the coming age, when Gbrist will appear and make 
all things new. Like the author of Revelation he 
imagines a heavenly world, which contains the true 
sanctuary where Christ ministers as our High-Priest, 
and the true Jerusalem into whidi Christ’s people 
will finally be gathered. But behind all this imagery 
borrowed from apocalyptic there is the Platonic con- 
ception of an ideal world which is the real one 
although invisible. It js by means of this concqition 
that the writer tries to explain the meaning of the 
work of Christ. As Christians we are enabled, while 
in this passing world, to apprdiend the unseen things 
and to make them our only certainties. We can live 
amidst the changing and unreal with our eyes fixed 
on the everlasting. Hence the new significance which 
this writer gives to Faith. For Paul it is the act of 
tmst and self-surrender; in Hebrews it is the power 
of reachi ng out to the unseen. By faith we have 
knowledge of the higher world. Christ has brought 
it near to us and taught us to live for it, so that 
believing in him we have an anchor of the soul which 
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"penetrates into that which is within the veil.” ** 
Thus in Hebrews the Christian hope of the King- 
dom of God becomes one widi an abiding sense of 
the ideal world. 

This new strain of thought is no less charaaeristic 
of the Fourtli Gospel, though it is there combined, 
as we shall see later, with other elements. The 
evangelist practically discards the old apocalyptic 
and substitutes for it the idea of the invisible, 
spiritual world. One of the ever-recurring words in 
the Gospel is "truth.” Christ came to reveal the 
truth, to lead us to the truth; he is himself the truth. 
The word is repeated with different ^ades of mean- 
ing in different contexts, but it always carries with 
it the suggestion of ultimate reality, as against ffiose 
earthly shadows which we mistake for tru±. It is 
the same thought which underlies the contrast, per- 
vasive in the Fourth Gospel, of "the world” and 
that higher sphere out of which Christ came and to 
which he leads his people. The world, as die evan- 
gelist imderstands it, is the region of the visible. 
He desaibes it sometimes as the darkness, as opposed 
to the true Light. So when he speaks of "heaven” 
or "heavenly things” he no longer has in mind that 


“ Heb. 6:is>. 
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angelic world which was imagined by the apocalyp- 
tists. He uses the traditional word in order to con- 
vey in popular language his philosophical conception. 
Qirist came forth from heaven, from the sphere of 
true being. In his essential nature he had never left 
heaven, and through him we also may become chil- 
dren of that higher world. 

This idealism has remained a vital element in our 
religion, and perhaps in these days it is the dis- 
tinctive element. We think of the Giristian as of 
one who stands, amidst the prevailing materialism, 
for things imseen, who tries to understand the world 
around him in the light of a spiritual order. This 
Christian idealian answers to at least one side of 
Jesus’ own conception of the Kingdom of God. To 
be sure he advanced no philosophical theory. The 
doctrine of an ultimate reality, shadowed forth in 
the objects of sense, would have sounded strange 
to him. Yet when he spoke of the ICingdom he too 
was thinking of a world in which only spiritual 
things have value. He described it in the apocalyptic 
maxiner as in the future, but his one aim was to 
make it a present influence in the lives of his people. 
Looking to the Kingdom which was to come they 
were to draw near even now to the eternal world. 
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(4) ^he New Life 

The hope for the Kingdom of God was diflFerent, 
in its nature and origin, from the Platonic doctrine 
of the ideal world; yet it is not difficult to see how 
die one conception might combine with the other. 
It seems otherwise, however, with that other inter- 
pretation of the gospel whidi first meets us in 
Paul, and gradually became normative for C h ristian 
thought. "Where Jesus had spoken of the Kingdom 
we now hear of a new life, born in the believer 
through faith in Christ. In the Founh Gospel the 
very term "Kingdom of (^d’^is virtua lly d iscarded, 
^e evangelist was well aware that Jesus had used 
it, for in one place he alludes to it in passing, as a 
f amiliar Christian tetm.^* From this it is dear that 
his general avoidance of it is deliberate. He thinks 
of Chris t as the Son, who possesses in himself the 
divine life and imparts it to those who abide in him. 
The message of the Kingdom becomes, for diis 
evangelist, the message of Eternal life. 

It is not surprising that modem writers have here 
found the cradal proof that Christianity, in the 
course of the Gentile mission, had dianged into a 

Jn. 3:3, 5. 
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new religion. The church, while still calling itself 
by the name of Jesus, had forgotten or refused to 
know what he had actually taught. At the heart of 
his religion there was placed a new conception, 
borrowed from Oriental mysticism, from which all 
thinking took its departure. Jesus was no longer 
the Messiah of the Kingdom but the Redeemer, in 
uxiion with whom die believer was set free from 
earthly conditions and was made partaker of the 
divine life. 

It has to be granted that the later doctrine appears 
to be diBFerent^ at almost every point, from the 
message of Jesus himself. Jesus thought of the 
Kingdom objectively, while the new life is an inward 
reality. He looked for a future Kingdom, and the 
new life is given in the present. He expected a 
sudden crisis, not a silent^ spirimal change. He 
spoke of a Kingdom that would embrace the whole 
world, while the new life manifests itself in die 
heart of each individual believer. These are all 
obvious differences, and we cannot but recognize in 
view of them that the gospel has been_ profoundly 
affected by a foreign influence. Jesus had delivered 
his message on the ground of the Jewish apocalyptic 
hope. The later teadiers had approached it from 
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the side of Hellenistic thought, and had thus arrived 
at a new understanding of its purpose. 

This purpose, for Jesus himself, was to eflfea a 
change of will. There is no hint in the Synoptic 
teaching that man is by nature separated from God. 
On the contrary, God is our Father, from whom we 
have willfully departed and to whom we may at any 
time return, sure of a welcome. All that diuts us 
out from the higher life is the perversity of our own 
will, and the effort of Jesus is to create in us the 
change of mind whereby we may find entrance into 
the Kingdom. But in Greek thought, as far back as 
we can trace it, there was a deep-seated sense of the 
misery entailed on man by the mere faa that he is 
man. What is wrong with us is nothing else than 
our human nature. The gods, by the law of their 
being, are free, happy, immortal; but man is made 
of other substance, and in spite of aU virtue and 
resolve is in bondage to his earthly limitations. He 
can find no deliverance unless, by some miracle, he 
comes to participate in the nature of the gods.** 
The belief grew up, and in die first century was 
widdy extended, that such a mirade is possible. By 

^^The Greek conc^don is admirably presented in Kohde’s 
Psyche, 
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ocailt knowledge, by initiation into mysterious rites, 
men may be freed from the burden of mortality and 
share in the divine essence. This strain of thought 
had entered into Christianity almost from the moment 
that it had contaa with the Gentile world. That 
Christ shoiild change the will was felt to be insuffi- 
cient. How could he effea this diange unless he 
first transmuted this poor human nature into some- 
thing better? Man’s being must in some way become 
one with the divine being, and this was the true work 
a<^eyed bj_ Christ. He had changed the water into 
wine,-;-the lower nature into the higher. He had 
come that through him we might have life^ that 
higher life which is in God. From this point of view 
the goqiel' was how interprtted. 

MicET has been made in recent years of the striking 
resemblance between the Christian doctrine and that 
which found a place in the mystery religions. There 
too it was believed that by union with a divine Lord, 
who had died and risen again, the worshiper might 
pass into a new state of being. It is not improbable 
that Paul, at least, was influenced in some indirect 
fashion by those mystery ideas, but the parallel 
breaks down as soon as we famine it in detail. The 
hero worshiped in the mystery cults was a man who 
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had died by some evil accident and whom the gods 
had raised, out of pity, to a new and higher existence. 
The initiate was united with him and shared in his 
transformation by an outward ritual process. The 
new life obtained was ethically colorless, and con- 
sisted merely in a sort of physical immortality. In 
the Pauline doctrine all this is different. Christ 
rose again in virtue of the divine life which was 
inherently his, although he had submitted for a time 
to earthly restrictions. Union with him is dependent 
on faith — ^the aa of self-surrender to the divine love 
and goodness which Christ revealed. The new life 
into which we rise with Christ is one of righteous- 
ness. These differences cannot be set aside as acci- 
dental, but are bound up with the very substance of 
Paul’s Christianity. He had nothing in common 
with the Pagan cults excq)t the belief, inherent in 
all Hellenistic religion, that man’s nature must be 
changed before he can attain to the higher life. 

'This conception of a life different in kind from 
the natural one had far-readiing effects on Christian 
thought and worship. It accounts for the central 
place assigned to the Sacraments. It explains the 
long and bitter controversy which led to the defini- 
tion, in metaphysical terms, of the twofold nature 
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of Christ, No thing seems to be more remote from 
the realities of Christian faith than this dreary con- 
troversy, but for the Greek mind everything was at 
stake in it. Since the work of Christ was to impart 
the divine essence to humanity his relation to God 
had to be fully established. The Greek Fathers were 
by no means blind to practical religious issues, but 
they were convinced that the change of nature was 
primary. "Christ was made human that we might 
be made divine.” Until that miracle was wrought 
in us there could be no question of moral and 
spiritual fellowship with God. 

It might appear, then, that in the later interpreta- 
tion we have traveled far from Jesus’ own conception 
of a Kingdom of God into which men enter by way 
of repentance and moral obedience. The gospel as 
presented by Paul and John and the theologians who 
followed them seems to owe far more to Hellenistic 
religion than to Jesus himself. Yet in two cardinal 
respeas these later thinkers remain faithful to the 
teaching of Jesus. (1) On the one hand, while they 
regard the change of nature as the necessary condi- 
tion of all else they insist that he who has entered 
on this new life is morally a new man. His mind is 
set no longer on things of this world but on those 
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which are above. He has cleansed himself from all 
selfish motives and follows that rule of love which 
he has learned from Qirist. It has often been asserted 
that Paul changed the practical Qiristianity of the 
Gospels into an absttaa doctrine, but this is palpably 
untrue. Paul, and one might also say the Fourth 
Evangelist, are full of the sense that religion means 
a new charaaer, a new mode of living. They do not 
conceive of God as absolute Being, after the manner 
of Greek speculation, but as righteousness, holiness, 
love. When they speak of oneness with God they 
mean oneness with him in his moral nature, for this, 
much more than any of his metaphysical attributes, 
is the divine essence. It would hardly be too much 
to say that the will of God is no less primary with 
Paul and John than with Jesus. They take for granted 
always that participation in the divine life implies a 
perfea obedience to God’s will. "That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life.” The 
divine life and the divine righteousness are thought 
of together, as things which cannot be separated. 
Not only is Paul in full harmony with Jesus as to 
the moral quality of the new life but by means of his 


Rom. 5:21. 
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Hellenistic conception he enforces the demand which 
is more distinctive than any other of the ethic of 
Jesus. According to the sayings and parables all 
true obedience must spring from an inward motive, 
from a renewed will. Paul insists likewise on this 
spontaneity which marks all Qiristian action, "Walk 
in the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh.” Morality no. longer depends on an outward 
lawjjut flows of its own ,accprd„put of the new nature 
aeated in us .by Ghrist. 

(2) Again, it is always assumed by the later 
teachers that the new life involves -a c ommun ion of 
beliey^ with one another. Here we have one of 
the most striking difler^ces of the Christian con- 
ception from that Hellenistic one which might seem 
in so many ways to resemble it. The life bestowed 
on the initiate of a mystery cult was purely indi- 
vidual: in Christianity it is associated widi the com- 
munity. Springing from faith it is intensely personal, 
but by his own faith the believer tinites himself with 
all Christ's people. Each of die members participates 
in 'the life of the whole body. It is not a litde re- 
markable that those, New Testament writings which 
deal most profoundly with die inward, personal life 


‘•Gal. 5:16. 
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are also those which give a central place to Ae idea 
of the diurch; one need only instance the Fourth 
Gospel and the Epistle to Ephesians. Personal re- 
Ugion and fervid churdimanship have^ often be^ 
regarded as mutually ecdusive, but in the New 
Testament they go together, “nie union with Qirist 
which changes you into a new man brings you into 
fellowship with the brethren. It enlists you on the 
side of that great cause in which Qirist is leader, and 
which at last will overcome the world. Apart from 
this larger interest in which you share, you cannot 
yourself be perfeaed. Here we can plainly trace the 
influence on all later Qiristian thinking of Jesus' own 
message of the Kingdom. There has been no dis- 
placement of the original gospel by a mystical doc- 
trine. Behind the idea of a new inward life, bom 
of the Spirit, there is stiU the anticipation of a reign 
of God over his people. It is hardly possible, indeed, 
to distinguish between the new birth and entrance 
into the new community. 


Wc have already seen that for Jesus himself the 


supreme 


IdblnwasmrWdSi 


scribes it occasionally by the very term characteristic 


of the Fourth Gospel as "eternal life.” In the 
Synoptic Gospels, however, "eternal life” is to be 
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understood literally as "life in the coming aeon,” in 
the future age. It signifies that the present life, 
transported into the ampler conditions of the King- 
dom, will reali2e itself fully and harmoniously. In 
the Fourth Gospel the word "eternal” denotes a 
difference in quality. The life bestowed by Christ 
belongs to the higher sphere of being, and is divine 
ittstead of earthly. With the later teachers the idea 
of the coming Kingdom seems to fall entirely out 
of sight. But while they think of the life as bestowed 
now, in response to faith in Christ, they still regard 
it as the life of the hereafter. This, indeed, belongs 
to the essence of their conception. They believe that 
amidst the earthly conditions men can reach forward 
to what they shall be, dying to the old life and 
entering on their citizenship in heaven. Paul, more 
especially, conneas his whole teaching on the new 
life with his doctrine of the Spirit — ^the supernatural 
power which comes forth from the higher world. 
In the Spirit we receive the earnest or first fruits of 
our inheritance. In so far as it dwells in us we 
possess already that immortal life which is laid up 
for the future. At first sight there may seem to be 
little relation between Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit 
and Jesus' conception of the Kingdom of God. Yet 
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perhaps it is just here that we can best discern Paul’s 
essential fidelity to the teaching of the Gospels. The 
great aim of Jesus was to link up man’s present life 
with a glorious future. He declared that the King- 
dom was at hand," and that we must live our lives 
as under its shadow, and realize here on eardi that 
we are God’s children. 'Where Jesus speaks of the 
neatness of the Kingdom, Paul thinks of the Spirit 
working in our hearts. No doubt there are elements 
in his thought which we do not find in Jesus. He 
turns the language of apocalyptic into a mystical 
theology which is quite foreign to the Synoptic 
message. Yet he reasserts in his own manner die 
thought of Jesus that the Kingdom is near — so near 
that we can yield ourselves now to that divine power 
which is presently to be revealed. 

Not only is the later conception in accord with 
that of Jesus but it brings into clear relief a side of 
his teaching which is equally present in the Synoptic 
Gospels though it lies beneath the surface. Often 
we are told that they represent him as little more 
than a prophet of righteousness, and that any other 
view of him is due to a perversion or a misunder- 
standing on the part of the later church. His aim 
was to impress on men the principles of right living, 
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to establish a new social order, to make love and 
service the sole motives of human action. But we 
miss the very heart of his message when we suppose 
that he made tight living an end in itself. He in- 
sisted on the doing of God’s will because he saw 
in this the true path toward fellowship with God. 
It was this deeper import in the teaching on which 
Paul and the others laid hold, and which they dis- 
close with a matchless power and insight. Th^ do 
not obscure the original gospel or put something else 
in place of it, but they penetrate to its inward mean- 
ing. Jesus had taught the new righteousness and had 
shown by word and example how men might follow 
it in their own lives and in all their intercourse with 
their fellow men. Love, justice, forgiveness — ^these 
are God’s atttibutes^ind accor^g as we manifest 
them we become lie Goi But the new law will 
-failitrits purpose, as the bid one did, unless it helps 
us toward a deeper and fuller life. This, in its 
ultimate issue, was the. . qaess age 
although it underlies all tihte Synoptic sayings we ate 
often unconscious of it when we take them by them- 
selves. Their true drift is illuminated by that later 
gospel which may appear, at first sight, to leave 
them out of account. It enables us to grasp the 
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promise of the Kingdom in its full significance as 
the message of a new life. 

(5) Hhe Church 

In the course of the early centuries the idea of 
the Kingdom came to merge itself, almost entirely, 
in that of the diurch. Aug^dne, in the memorable 
work which marks the beginning of the second great 
phase of Christian history, conceives of a Gty of 
Godjn which die life of mankind since the creador 
is to find its fulfillment. He takes for granted that 
this city or commonwealth is now realizing itself in 
the church, wBicJi is etittusteid widi supernatural 
powers, and is desdned to supersede all earthly 
kingdoms. It was on this theory that the dominant 
churdi of the next thousand years was founded. In 
me'i^w Tes^ there is no identificadon of the 
Kingdom^a i idr tfae tinirdy ass umed, almost 

from th? .first, that they were sorhehow bound 
together. What Jesus had promised was a universal 
reign of God, and the church was the instrument 
toward this consummadon. It was like the earthly 
outpost of the heavenly community, and shared in 
its nature and privileges. No clear line could be 
drawn between the Kingdom and the church. This 
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belief is read bade into the teaching of Jesus in our 
Synoptic Gospels, especially in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. It comes out most clearly in Matthew’s 
version of some of the Parables. They were spoken 
.of the Kingdom and their true meaning may still 
be conjectured; but they are so reported as to bear 
directly on the duties and perpledties of the diurdi. 
In the Fourth Gospel, although the church is never 
acmally mentioned, the idea of it becomes central. 
The whole purpose of Jesus’ work is understood in 
its relation to the community of his people, in whom 
he will be glorified. 

It has often been pointed out that this exaltation 
of the ^urch is cjuite foreign to the tead^gj of 
Jesus. Indeed it is more than doubtful whether he 
contemplated the rise of a sodety such as came into 
being after his death. He nowhere alludes to the 
church except in two passages of Matthew, both 
of which may be set aside, on critical groimds, as 
unauthentic^' He spoke of the Kingdom as close 
at hand, and while he may not have expeaed it to 
come immediately he cannot have antidpated a lapse 
of ages, during which a great institution would be 
necessary for the furtherance of his work. For that 

*^Mt. 16:18; 18:17. 
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part, he looked for the speedy ead of all earthly 
institutions, and cannot hive meant to create another. 
Must we not conclude that the church, as it grew 
up in the ages following, was not only outside of the 
plan of Jesus but directly opposed to it? 

We are further reminded that the confusion of 
church and jl^gdom may well be e^lained'from 
purely historical causes. It was due, in some meas- 
ure, to the failure of the hope of the Parousia, As 
years went on and a whole generation passed away 
without any sign of the Lord’s return, it was con- 
cluded that his promise had been misunderstood. 
The espeaed Kingdom had not come, but the 
church, which looked to Qirist as its Lord, was 
growing from more to more and seemed*' destined 
to overcome the world. It was. the jhwwh h& JPtist 
have meant when he spoke of the future Kingdom. 
In a more gefieral way^ thie idoitificatioh with the 
church was due to historical causes. It is the fate of 
all ideals to harden, sooner or later, into institu- 
tions. They cannot make themselves eflFectual ex- 
cept through some organization, and by and by the 
organization displaces the ideal itself. Almost every 
movement which had its birth in a noble enthusiasm 
has ended in that manner. The spiritual impulse 
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has died down and nothing remains but the medban- 
ism it has created. So in the view of many Ae for- 
mation of the church was the great tragedy of om 
reli^Qft, Jesus had appeafecf with his gtoidous ideal 
of die Kingdom of God. He had inspired a multi- 
tude of his followers to work for this ideal, and they 
had formed themselves into a society. As time went 
on the society became an end in itself. Jesus had 
proclaimed the Kingdom, and instead of it there 
arose the church. 

It may fairly be argued, however, that when we 
examine the origin of the church even from the 
strictly historical point of view these explanations 
are not sufficient. Jesus may not have foreseen the 
church as it afterwards became, but when he pro- 
claimed the Kingdom he also formed a society to 
work for it. His company of twelve disciples was 
only die nucleus of a much larger body of followers 
whom he attracted even in his lifetime. The church 
grew directly out of this fellowship which owed its 
origin to Jesus himself. Again, whether he literally 
founded the church or not, he made it necessary. His 
teaching, as we have seen, was social in its nature, 
and those who tried to follow it were compelled to 
form themselves into a brotherhood. Ihere is no 
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sign that the church was called into being by any 
formal and deliberate act. It was the natural ant^ 
inevitable outcome of those ideas which the disciples 
had learned from Jesus. Once more, the Kingdom 
had always been associated with a community of 
God’s people. For Jewish apocalyptic this commu- 
nity had been Israel, and while Jesus broke away 
from the purely national idea he still took for 
granted that God would reign over a people. He 
taught that while men must enter into a personal 
relation to God they could only serve him when they 
were united with one anotber. The great command- 
ment is not one but two: "Thou shalt love the Lord 
with all ihy heart and thy neighbour as thyself." 
Everywhere the message has this social implication, 
and could not but give rise to a society. 

At die same time the society which Jesus contem- 
plated was of a new and unique kind. He believed 
that the world as now constituted was soon to come 
to an end. A new order would be established in 
which all earthly institutions would cease to be, and 
men were to throw in their lot, even now, with that 
new order. They were to live as they would here- 
after live in the Kingdom. This was th e task to 
width ihe first ihsdples set themselves. As a com- 
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pany of men and women who were waiting for the 
Kingdom the 7 felt as if already they belonged to it, 
and their whole aim was to mark themselves off from 
all existing societies. They governed their lives not 
by any accepted laws but by those principles, revealed 
by Jesus, which would hold good in the new age. 
They had no organization or ofl&cial leaders but 
tmsted wholly to the guidance of the Spirit, as it 
declared itself in the ecstatic utterances of the 
prophets. Their citizenship was in heaven, and in 
all their practice and intercourse they sought to con- 
form to the higher order. 

This belief that while living in the world diey 
l^longed to "die Kingdom was intensely real to the 
early disciples, and here we may discover the ger- 
minal idea of the chu^. A m^ery attached to it 
from the first. Its members were supposed to have 
entered in some measure already on the conditions 
of the hereafter. To be baptized into the church 
meant that you had passed into a higher sphere; you 
became "holy” — set apart from the world — and the 
church in its totality was the "ecclesia of God,” the 
divinely chosen community. This attempt to realize 
the idea of a society which existed on earth but 
stood for a supernatural order and was governed by 
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the Spirit, could not be sustained. By and by, with 
the waning of the early endiusiasm, the church con- 
formed itself to the laws which hold good for every 
human institution. It became mote and more ab- 
sorbed in the perfecting of its organization, and 
sought finally to suppress all free activity of the 
Spiri^'Yet beneath the formalism the original idea 
has always persisted. The church to this day feels 
itself to be a society apart, representing an order 
which is not that of the visible world. No one re- 
proaches the state or the municipality because it 
studies its own interests and aims at securing for 
its members the maximum of material good. That 
is its function as an organism which has grown out 
of earthly conditions and is intended to serve them. 
But to call the church "worldly” has always been felt 
to be its worst condemnation. By its very idea it 
stands for something beyond this present world. It 
has failed of its purpose unless it somdhow impresses 
on men the fact of another, invisible order. 

Here, then, we discern the tme connection be- 
tween the teaching of Jesus and the rise of the 
church after his death. It was not by any perver- 
sion, willful or accidental, tbat his message of the 
Kingdom came to be interpreted in terms of the 
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chiirdi. There was a real sense in which the church 
was related to the Kingdom, was itself the King- 
dom. It is true that Jesus looked for a miraculous 
change, whereby the Kingdom would come into 
being in a moment. When the church, establishing 
itself slowly through human instruments was taken 
as a substitute for the Kingdom it seemed like a 
tacit acknowledgment that Jesus had been a vision- 
ary. His hope in its original form had come to noda- 
ing and this visible Kingdom was accepted in its 
stead. Yet the thought of Jesus, expressed as it was 
in apocalyptic language, had been that God himself 
must bring in the Kingdom; and from this belief the 
church has never departed. It was the grand convic- 
tion of Paul and the other missionaries that throu^ 
Christ a divine power had entered into the world. 
What men could never accomplish for themselves 
had been done for them by the grace of God, which 
they must be willing to receive by die aa of faith. 
The church has always testified to this higher power 
working by means of it for man’s salvation. Its 
message in all its forms has rested on this belief that 
God himself wiU bring his will to pass, and here we 
can recognize the essential thought of Jesus. 

It is not difficult, then, to see how the Kingdom 
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became identified with the church. Betwe^ die idea 
in Jesus’ mind and the society ^vhifib took sha|:>e ^er 
his death there were points of real resemblance, (l) 
The Kingdom was that condition of things in whiefi 
God would reign. Taken in its widest sense this 
implied that the whole creation would imdergo a 
change, whereby it would be molded perfealy to the 
divine purpose. This larger vision was doubtless 
present to Jesus, but he diought of the Kingdom 
primarily as God’s reign over men — ^the subjection of 
all human desires and motives to God’s will. It was 
to realize this new condition that the diurch came 
into being. Within the Christian brotherhood men 
had broken with the world and its service. They had 
come under a higher law, and sought in their own 
little circle to anticipate that future time when God 
would reign on earth as in heaven. 

/''(2)^esus had looked forward to a holy commu- 
nity*^ true Israel of C^d. No doubt his idtlimate 
concern was with the personal life. 'The Kingdom 
would come when each man had the law of God 
written in his heart and would know God for him- 
self as Father. But this relation to God was to be 
maintain ed and fostered through the rdation to 
other men. In his vision of die Kingdom Jesus 
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thought of a perfea fellowship of men with one 
another, and the church arose out of the effort to 
realize this ideal of Jesus. He had foretold a com- 
munity ruled wholly by the will of God; might it 
not be possible, in some measure, to anticipate this 
community.? It is false to say that the hope of the 
Kingdom was forgotten in the building up of a mere 
organization. The organization itself had arisen, in 
the JLast resort, out of the hope. 

(3) The Kingdom was to mean die reversal of 
present standards — ^the exaltation of a new type of 
diaraaer. From the Beatimdes onward this is an 
idea that runs continually through the teaching of 
Jesus. The church set itself to give effect to it in a 
visible society. It conferred honor on those whom 
the world hitherto had despised. Service, humility, 
padence under wrongs, preference of others to one- 
self had always been the marks of weakness. The 
dhurch accepted them as virtues. It based itself on 
those standards of ra:cellence which, according to 
Jesus, were to obtain in the Kingdom of God. Not 
only so, but it believed that in this manner it would 
some day overcome the world. Nothing m the New 
Testament is more impressive than die magnificent 
confidence of the church, even in diose early days 
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when it seemed utterly negligible. Paul thinks of 
his handfuls of obscure converts as the heirs of the 
future. The seer of Revelation describes the perse- 
cuted church as already triumphing over the all- 
powerful empire. What seems its weakness is to 
prove its invincible strength. So the church’s aim 
was to foreshadow the Kingdom by accepting its new 
scale of values. It may be granted that even in New 
Testament times the baser estimates too often pre- 
vailed, and perhaps a day may never come when the 
church will attain to anything but a compromise 
between the law of the Kingdom and the law of this 
world. Jesus himself, it must always be remem- 
bered, looked for a fulfillment which would only be 
possible in a new age, when all conditions would be 
different. None the less the chmch, idedly,.,.^ that 
society in which men take rajik according to their 
love and service, and ^1 things are measured by 
their spiutual worth. Jesus’ great conception of a 
new order in which the world’s standards would be 
reversed has been at least partially realized in the 
church. 

Too much, indeed, has commonly been made of 
the shortcomings of the church when compared with 
Jesus’ demand. Every attempt to embody an ideal 
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in the resisting material of ordinary life is bound to 
fall short, and men declare, as they look at the 
fragmentary result, that the high hopes and imagina- 
tions have come to nothing. Yet an ideal is futile 
unless it finds some embodiment, however imper- 
fea. It is not debased but made richer and more 
significant through the halting endeavor to change 
it into fact. ,So we may truly claim that the message 
of Jesus has come to its own through the churA: 
Taken by itself the message might seem fantastic, 
and in all times there have been those who regarded 
Jesus as a visionary, out of touch with the realities of 
life. But his disciples believed in his vision, and tried 
to build up a community which in some degree 
would answer to it. They required that in this society 
men should live together as brethren, should seek 
after love and goodness as the best possessions, 
should find the true end of their being in fellowship 
with God. In the historical church, with all its errors 
and inconsistencies, we can see at least the reflection 
of the Kingdom as conceived by Jesus. 


It is only when we think of the churdh in its rela- 
tioh to ^e^Kiagdonr'diat we Can undetscMd'th^W 
Viaiue3^hidi i? ^sagnpd to it in the New 
Testament. For Paul and John the purpose of man’s 
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life is to share in the life of God, but this idea of 
the new life is blended with that of the church. 
Paul’s chief care when he began a mission was to 
form a communit 7 , consisting, it might be, of only 
three or four members, which should represent the 
church. Apart from this communion he seems to 
have deemed the Christian life impossible. He takes 
for granted that the incestuous.man at Corinth when 
cut off from the church will fall back into the hands 
of Satan.” He thinks of the Spirit, which awakens 
and nourishes the new life, as residing in the church, 
through which it is mediated to the individual be- 
liever. In the Fourth Gospel this connection of the 
church with the new life is everywhere assumed. 
The Gospel culminates in the seventeendi chapter, in 
which Christ offers his prayer for die church. 
Throughout the Supper discourse which has gone 
immediately before he has spoken of that eternal 
life which he brings to men, and now he declares 
that the life-giving union with himself is effected 
through fellowship with die church. “I in them and 
thou in me, that th^ may be made perfect in one.” 
How had these mystical ideas attached thonselves to 
the visible society? How had diis institution whidi 


1 Cot. 3:5. 


” Jm. 17;23. 
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proclaimed the message become an integral part of 
the message itself? The answer is that bdiind the 
conception of the churdi lay that of the Kingdom. 
Everything that Jesus had spoken of the Kingdom 
was transferred to the church, which represented it 
on earth. 

It is in the Epistle to the Ephesians that the mys- 
tical doctrine of the churdi finds its most memorable 
expression. The author of this Epistle, whether 
Paul himself or one of his disdples, is concerned 
with the ultimate plan which God is seeking to fulfill! 
in his government of the world. It has hitherto been 
hidden even from the angels, but can now be dis- 
cerned in the light of the Qiristian message, and it 
consists in this — ^that “God has purposed to reunite 
all things to himself in Qirist.” The primal har- 
mony of the universe has somehow been broken. 
There is conflict in the heavenly world, in human 
sodety, in man’s inner life. AU the warring elements 
are finally to be reconciled by their converging in 
Christ as the one center, and the instrument whidi 
God is using for this world-wide reconciliation is the 
church. Jews and Gentiles, all diverse races and 
interests, have become united in one body of Christ. 


“Eph. 1:10. 
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Through the diurch, in whidi he immediately dwells, 
Christ will gather to himself all conflicting forces 
and bring the world back to harmony. The universe 
will be filled by him as he now fills the church. In 
the cosmical sweep of die writer’s thought there is 
mudh that anticipates the later Gnostic speculations, 
and it can hardly be doubted that the resemblance is 
more than accidental. Those vast problems whidi 
Greek metaphysic had bequeathed to Christianity, 
and which Gnosticism was to attempt to solve, had 
already begun to occupy the New Testament think- 
ers. Yet in this Ephesian Episde we can dearly trace 
the influence of Jesus’ own conception of the King- 
dom of God. The religious idea is construed philo- 
sophically, and applied to those questions which 
had proved beyond the reach of reason. What is 
God’s purpose with the world? Is there any 
meaning behind the strife and confusion in whidi 
our eyes can see nothing but a blind whirl of chance? 
'The writer discerns a plan in the light of which 
everything must be interpreted. God has so ordered 
the whole course of the world that all things will at 
last be reconciled to himself in Christ. Nothing could 
seem more different from the teaching of the Gos- 
pels than the abstruse speculations of this Episde. 
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Yet diey both turn on the same conception of the 

Kingdom of God. 

For this writer, therefore, the dxurch is the m 
^ttumeht by which God is working out his purpose 
not for men only but for the universe. Qirist has 
formed for himself a community in which men of 
all races and classes are united in the service of 
God — ^but this is only the beginning. The reconcili- 
ation now manifest in the church will extend ever 
more widely. In its final consummation the King- 
dom will embrace the whole world, brought back 
into harmony. Through die church — and it is this 
which gives it a mysterious significance — God has 
begun the fulfillment of lus eternal plam. 

So the church became in some degree identified 
for later thought with the Kingdom. It cannot be 
denied that the message of Jesus was thus in many 
respects obscured. Not only so but the church, be- 
lieving that it was itself the Kingdom, laid claim to 
mysterious powers and privileges. It established a 
tyrarmy to which men would never have submitted 
if they had not learned to accept it as the visible 
reign of God. There is truth in the view that the 
cximing of the Kingdom has been retarded by this 
confusion of it with the church. Men have looked 
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only to the earthly institution and have assumed diat 
by membership in it they have entered the King- 
dom. Yet the knowledge that in some manner it 
represents the Kingdom foretold by Jesus has been 
the safeguard and inspiration of the dmrdh. Even in 
its worst days it has never wholly forgotten its 
divine calling. In the belief that it was bound up 
mysteriously with a higher order it has been en- 
abled to rise above the world. 



IV 

Conclusion 

Our religion began with die proclamation, "The 
Kingdom of God is at hand," and diis has always 
been its central message. It might seem to have 
changed the message, almost from the beginning. 
The disdples, while adling 'themselves '.by the name 
of Christ, made him the sponsor for a mystical or 
social or philosophical teaching which had no place 
in his own gospel. But when we look deeper we can 
discern his idea of the Kingdom underlying all later 
thought and expressing itself in many di£?etent 
forms. 

The idea had come down to Jesus through Hebrew 
religion. God had always been worshiped as King 
of Israel, and a time was looked for when he would 
be acknowledged by the whole world. In those com- 
ing days Israel would be exalted, peace and righteous- 
ness would dwell on the earth, nature itself would 
be restored to its original glory. This hope of a 
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Golden Age was splendidly set forth in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, and was elaborated in the apocalyp- 
tic books under influences which had come in from 
Persia. But while now associated with the type of 
thought which we call apocalyptic, it was part of 
ordinary Judaism in the time of Jesus. Bhs teadiing 
was new, not because he had attached himself to 
some eccentric sect, but because he gave a new scope 
and direction to the prevailing hope. 

His difference from other Jewish teadiers con- 
sisted, broadly speaking, in this — ^that where they 
were concerned with the outward aspeas he was 
intent on the inward character of the Kingdom. A 
time was coming when the wi ll o f God.would be 
perfectly fulfilled and men would enter into a new 
relation to God. All else was viewed ha the light of 
this spiritual change. There would be a new com- 
munity, based not on race or privilege but on com- 
mon obedience to God as Father. There would be 
a new order, not merely because nature would return 
to its pristine glory, but because the hig her, in visible 
world would become real. It followed that many of 
the apocalyptic ideas had litde meaning for Jesus, 
even when in form he retained them. The Kingdom 
was in the future, but in so far as they submitted to 
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God’s will men could enter it in the present. It was 
to come suddenly and supematurally, yet for God’s 
servants it was an inward possession. God was to 
bring it in by his own immediate act; to this belief 
Jesus always remained faithful. Yet he allowed for 
oiber modes of divine action than those of visible 
miracle. The Kingdom was in its essence moral and 
spiritual, and God would establish it by renewing 
the hearts of men. 

Nothing has so obscured Jesus’ conception as the 
attempt to sum it up in a single formula. It has been 
assumed that since he took up the apocalyptic tra- 
dition his thought must all be construed apocalyp- 
tically; since his teaching is mainly ethical he had 
nothing in his mind but an ethical ideal; since he 
dealt so largely with social relations his interest was 
in the building up of a new society. All one-sided 
interpretation of this kind means a narrowing and 
distortion of the idea of Jesus. 'The Kingdom as he 
conceived it was at once the higher, spiritual order, 
the better righteousness, the larger human brother- 
hood, the life of inward fellowship wirih God! Nbn6 
of these excludes the others. All are necessary to the 
completeness of the hope of that new age when God 
will be all in all. 
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Jesus’ own teaching on the Kingdom cannot be 
righdy understood apart from its development in 
later New Testament thought. P aul a nd the other 
writers seldom employ the actual term which Jesus 
had used. They speak of the new life, the spiritual 
world, the functions and destiny of the church; and 
we seem to have passed into a region of thought in 
which the original message was forgotten. Yet the 
real dieme is still the Kingdom. The great concep- 
tion is taken out of its apocalyptic setting and 
brought into line with Greek and Oriental specula- 
tion. Ideas which for Jesus had been moral and 
spiritual are construed metaphysically and axe con- 
neaed with a sacramental mode of ‘ wcirslup. But 
behi nd al l the later mtexp^tatioh ye, can disam 
the authentic idea of Jesus. Not only so, but there 
are asperts of his thought which are presented more 
amply and clearly in the later teaching than in his 
own. Within the Jewish forms which he inherited 
he was unable to express his full meaning. We are 
conscious ever and again that he is striving to put 
new wine into old botdes — ^to convey some great 
truth in language or imagery which is too narrow for 
it. In the Gentile church these larger implications of 
the message found release. The categories worked 
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out by centuries of philosophical reflection supplied 
the necessary vehicle whereby the thought of Jesus 
came to its own. 

The idea of the Kingdom whidi Jesus took over 
from apocalyptic Judaism impresses us now as ut- 
terly fantastic. With its assumption that God would 
shortly interpose to destroy the world and create in 
its stead a new supernatural order it involved a 
mode of thinking which even in the first century was 
out of date. When he attached his religion to this 
outworn conception Jesus might seem to have ex- 
cluded it from any chance of permanence. For a 
little while his followers might be held together by 
a fanatical hope but they would soon be disillu- 
sioned, and the religion of the Kingdom would go 
the way of all movements which have no basis in 
reality. This, we know, was what his enemies antici- 
pated. Gamaliel, in the book of Acts, compares the 
new teaching to other apocalyptic excitements of the 
recent past and draws his moral: "Refrain from these 
men and let them alone; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men it will come to nought.” ’’ Yet the 
religion has endured. It passed from Palestine into 

^ Ac. 5:38. 
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the Gentile world and is still winning new viaories, 
after two thousand years. It has held its ground 
amidst all the later systems which have arisen from 
time to time, and has ultimately survived them. And 
when we look for the secret of its permanence we 
£nd it in the very faa that it has proclaimed the 
Kingdom of God. This conception which seemed to 
bind it hopelessly to an obsolete mythology has 
proved vital and inexhaustible. Why is it that in all 
ages men have thus responded to that message of the 
Kingdom? 

(l) For one thing, although the hope had come 
to Jesus imder the peculiar forms of Jewish thought, 
it had its springs in needs and aspirations which are 
common to all men. In every religion which has 
broken through the confines of mere savagery there 
is at least some suggestion of the hope. We can trace 
it in old Babylonian speculation, in the Persian be- 
lief that the Light would at last overcome the 
Darkness, in Plato’s theory of the ideal world. All 
nations have looked beyond the misery of the pres- 
ent to a coming Golden Age. Religion has its very 
roots in man’s invincible faith that God is ovm 
and that his will must at last prevail. To this deep- 
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seated belief that there is some high fulfillment to- 
ward which the world is traveling we must attribute 
the enduring power of Jesus’ message. 

(2) Again, he identified the hope of the King- 
dom with a moral and spirimal ideal. The hope had 
grown up in the dark days of Israel when hearts 
were failing. Men looked b^ond the disastrous 
present to the coming day when God would assert 
himself as King, and were filled with a new cour- 
age. In all ages this thought of some great good re- 
served for the future has been the inspiring motive. 
Without the vision of a fulfillment to which all 
things are working, all impulse and meaning would 
die out of human life. It was the grand achieve- 
ment of Jesus that he blended this vision of the 
future with the moral ideal. By proclaiming the 
Kingdom he roused his followers to a boundless en- 
thusiasm, in the strength of which they set forth on 
their world-wide mission. It seemed at the time to 
be a passing eccitement ' which would subside of it- 
self with the failure of the apocalyptic hope. But he 
had filled this hope with a new significance. As we 
study his teaching we ask ourselves, "What did he 
mean by the Kingdom of God? Did he thinjc jof tit 
as .the copjj^ , age., or as- he^pecfect obejcJi^c^ to 
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God’s will?” The question, cannot be answered, for in 
the mind of Jesus the two things had become in- 
separaWe. The glorious future meant also the 'will 
of God. According as we become God’s children 
we bring the BCingdom nearer, we have part in it 
even now. So the enthusiasm that springs from the 
hope of the future was direaed henceforth to the life 
of moral obedience. The service of God and the 
splendid vision went hand in hand and gave mean- 
ing to one another. It had hitherto been taken for 
granted that the moral law had been imposed by 
some higher power and must be enforced in spite of 
man’s resistance. All religions and e±ical systems 
made it their one task to devise checks and compul- 
sions which would hold men down to their hard but 
necessary duty. Jesus for the first time put inspira- 
tion into the moral ideal. He enlisted on its side all 
those ardors which were awakened by the thought 
of the future. It is this which gives an enduring 
value to his message of the Kingdom. He took what 
in itself was a wild apocalyptic hope and made it the 
living and uplifting power behind all action. 

(3) Once more, the permanence of his message 
is due, above all, to its many-sidedness. We have 
seen that in the New Testament itself the idea of the 
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Kingdom is understood in various ways, and every 
succeeding age has placed its own construction on it. 
In view of these many interpretations, all of which 
can be supported by actual sayings of Jesus, it has 
often been held that he contradiaed himself, or that 
ideas which came in from later reflection have been 
read into his teaching. But all the interpretations 
are valid. He started from the traditional belief in a 
new age when God would reign, but saw what was 
involved in this reign of God. It would mean a new 
righteousness, a higher spiritual order, a perfected 
human society, an inward fellowship with God. All 
this was implied for Jesus in the idea of the King- 
dom. Men seized on his message and began, almost 
at once, to explain it in different ways, according to 
their own beliefs and temperaments. 

Qiristianity has broken into many divisions, each 
claiming to represent the authentic gospel and often 
opposed to each other in bitter antagonism. But all 
of them are right. Jesus proclaimed a message of 
which some aspect is truly preserved in each of the 
countless seas which prophesy in his name. Yet all 
of them are wrong; for in the thought of Jesus all 
those elements were fused together, and none of 
them can be rightly understood when they are taken 
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separately. It is commonly maintained that Jesus 
brought an altogether simple message which in the 
course of ages has been complicated and overlaid. 
Our task, we are told, is to clear away the acaetions 
and go "back to Christ," back to the one simple 
idea which was ever 5 rthing. But his message, the 
more we examine it, was broad and manifold. We 
do not recover it by discarding all dae later interpre- 
tations but by including them. The error of the 
church has not consisted in e3q)laining the message 
so variously but in breaking it into fragments, and 
insisting that some one fragment was the whole. We 
shall get "back to Christ" when we are able once 
more to apprehend all the diverse elements of his 
diought in their original harmony. To return in this 
sense to Jesus himself is indeed the task of the 
churdi. 

His conception was a manifold one, and for this 
reason it must always remain central in our religion. 
It gathers into itself all the hopes and beliefs and 
sympathies that enter into man’s higher life. The 
generations follow one another, and as each comes 
in with new ideals it complains that Christianity is 
bound up with the bygone order, and has no fresh 
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direction to offer. Yet when men go back to Jesus’ 
message of the Kingdom they always find in it some 
truth, hitherto negleaed, on which the new knowl- 
edge and the new endeavor can base themselves. 
"In my Father’s house are many mansions’’ — ^this 
great Johannine forecast of the Kingdom is true also 
of Jesus’ conception of it. There is room within its 
borders for all the meanings which men have found 
in it, or will yet find. All fulfillments of the divine 
purpose were foreshadowed by Jesus when he spoke 
of the Kingdom of God. The promise of it will 
always, as at die fiirst, sum up Es*"gospel.” 
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